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» ROOKE’'S | CROSBY'S 


| BALSAMIC 


ANTI-LANCET COUGH ELIXIR 


7 Is specially recommended by several emi- 

All who wish to preserve health | nent Physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, 

and thus prolong life, should read | —— _ Author of the 

- ‘ «“ Anti- cet.” 

Dr. Rooke’s Anti-Lancet, o Handy It has been used with the most signal 

Guide to Domestic Medicine, which | success for Asthma, Bronchitis, Consump- 

tion, Coughs, Influenza, Consumptive 

can be had GRATIS from any | Ni7it Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Short- 

Chemist, or POST FREE from | ness of Breath, and all Affections of the 
Dr. Rooke, Scarborough, England. | Throat and Chest. 

Concerning this book, which con- Sold in Bottles, at 1s. 9d., 48. 6d., and 


: ie F 11s. each, by all respectable Chemists, 
tains 172 pages, the late eminent | and wholesale by JAMES M. CROSBY, 


author, Sheridan Knowles, ob- | Chemist, Scarborough, England. 

served :—“ Jt will be an incalculable = Invalids should read Crosby’s Prize 
, Treatise on ‘‘ DISEASES OF THE LUNGS 

boon to every person who can read | ) ‘AIR-VassELs,” a copy of which can 

and think. be had GRATIS of all Chemists. 
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° IN return for a ten-pound note, free and 
safe per post, oneof BENNETT’S LADY’S 
GOLD WATCHES, perfect for time, beauty, 
and workmanship, with keyless action, air 
tight, damp tight, and dust tight. 65, Cheap- 
side, London. Good chains at manufac- 
turers’ prices. P.O.O. John Bennett. 
Bennett’s Keyless Half Chronometers for gentlemen, in gold, 30 to 40 gs.; 
ditto, in silver, 13 to 25 gs.; ditto, for ladies, with richly engraved gold cases 
and dials, from 20 to 30 gs. 
BENNETT’S. MODEL WATCH 
Is a combination of all the recent improvements for performance, taste, and 
economy, securing to the wearer the indispensable comfort of perfect time. 


In Silver, or Gold Cases. 
Guineas Horizontal Escapement, Guineas. 
3 tos. jewelled in 4, 6, or 8 holes. 5 to 12. 
London-made Lever | 
§ to ro. Escapement, jewelled in 10 to-20. 


4, 6, 8, or 10 holes. 


BENNETT, 65 & 64, CHEAPSIDE. 
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FURNISH YOUR HOUSE THROUGHOUT. 


OETZMANN & CO., 


67, 69, 71, 73, 77, HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 


Near Tottenham Court Road, London. 


CARPETS, FURNITURE, BEDDING, 


Drapery, Ironmongery, China, Glass, &c. 














A Descriptive Catalogue (the best Furnishing Guide extant) Post Free on application. 





DATURA TATULA | 


Cigarettes, and all other forms for Smoking or lateadilied. 


GROWN AND PREPARED BY 


-SAVORYAND AYe) ORE 


143,, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, and sold by them and all Chemists. 


CARSONS’ PAINT 


Patronised by the QUEEN and H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, 
Is extensively used tor 


ALL KINDS OF OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 


WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND COMPO 


2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 
Patterns and Testimonials sent Post-free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C., 
And 21, BACHELOR’S WALK, DUBLIN, 
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JOHN HEATH'S 
YE OLD COURT HAND PEN, 


Obliquely Cut Points for Back Hind Writing. 
At all Stationers. 


Sample Box for 7 or 13 Stamps. 
BIRMINGHAM. 





NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR DISEASES 
OF THE SKIN, 


Gray’s Inn Road, and Mitre Street, London. 
Established 1864. 
Physician: Dr. BARR MEADOWS. 
Free to the necessitous poor; payment required 
from other applicants. 





GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


The Queen's Laundress uses no other. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE, DEAR GEORGE! 
You cannot do better than read carefully, 
seriously, and at*entively, 


THE MAGIC MIRROR IBE 
MARVEL OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IMMEDIATELY. IT CONCERNS EVERYBODY. 
Sent free to any address for 6 stamps. 
“MAGIC MIRROR" Offices, Sheffield. 

24,000 sold in Seven Months. FSTABLISHED 1830. 








Part XV. now Ready, price as. 6d., 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


LON DON, 


A PILGRIMAGE, 


By Gustave Doré and Blanchard Jerrold. 





TO AUTHORS. 


Messrs. GRANT & Co., 


PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 
72 to 78, TURNMILL STREET, EC., 
Are prepared to undertake the PRINTING 
and PUBLISHING of ILLUSTRATED and 
other WORKS in every department of literature. 
Terms and particulars on application. 
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THE 


UNMISTAKABIE TRUE 
NORTH COMPASS 


Is now ready for sale. Full 
description, with engravings, 
gratis and post free. 


ie Prices from 4s. 6d. to 33s 


L. CASELLA, 
147, HOLBORN BARS, E.c. 








ADES; or, The State and Abode 

of the Dead. By the Rev. GEORGE 

BARTLE, D.D., Princ ipal of Freshfield College, 
Liverpool. Fifth Edition, 5s. 


** A book of profound and thrilling interest.” — 
Christian Age. 


London: Longmans & Co., Paternoster Row. 


LLOYD'S INSTANT CURE, 


The National Remedy for 


TOOTHACHE. 


1s. 14d. and 2s. od. per Case, of all Chemists 
or free for 14 or 33 stamps from the Inventor, 


H. LLOYD, Totnes. 








ARIEL BICYCLE. 


HE lightest, strongest, safest, swiftest, easiest, 
cheapest, best finished, and most elegant 
Bicycle made.—Full particulars free on applica- 
tien to Haynes & Jerreris (Sole Manufacturers 
of Smith & Starley’s Patent Bicycle and Lever 
Tension Wheels), Ariel Works, Coventry. 





SIR J. PAXTON’S HOTHOUSES 
FOR THE MILLION. 
LLUSTRATED Price List free. Conserva- 


tories, &c., built to architect's plans, or designs 
prepared and estimates given to rough sketches 
with sizes required. Heating apparatus fixed 
complete.—H#reman & Morton, 14, Lichborne 
Street, Regent Quadrant, London, W.—A 
Pamphlet, with illustrations, post free 3d 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 
CLARKE’: 
WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities. from 












whatever cause arising For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of 
all kinds. Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvel- 
fous. Thousands of Testimoniats from all parts In bettles, 


2s. 6d. each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 115. 
each, of all Chemists. Sent to any address, for jo or 13 
stamps, by the Proprietor 
F. J. CLARKE. Chemist, 
APCTHECARIES' HALL, LINCOLN, 
London Depot, 150, Oxford Street. 
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seared S CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES, 


RIMMEL’S FRAGRANT PERFUMES, Star of India, Ihlang- 
Ihlang, White Rose, Jockey Club, &c., from 2s. 6d. 
RIMMEL’S TOILE “4 VINEGAR, highly refreshing and salubrious, 
Is., 2s. 6d., and § 
RIMMEL’S PURE. WHITE GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d, and Is. 
g RIMMEL’S STIMULUS, to promote the growth of the Hair, 2s. 6d. 
y RIMMEL’S AQUADENTINE, to whiten the teeth and refresh the 
mouth, 2s. 6d, 
RIMMEL’S VELVETINE, a refined imperceptible Toilet Powder, 
Is. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 
RIMM:e.L’S PHOTOCHROME, to restore grey hair to its original colour, 3s. 6d 
RIMMEL’S FANCY CRACKERS, most origin al and amusing, from 2s, per dozen. 


EUGENE RIMMEL, Perfumer to i. .R. H. the Princess of WALEs, 96, Strand; 128, Regent Street ; 
24, Cornhill, London; ; 76, King’s Road, Brighton; and 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


BORWICK'’S GOLD MEDAL 

















BAKING POWDER. 


Has been awarded THREE GOLD MEDALS for its superiority over all others, 
Makes Delicious Bread, Plum-Puddings, and all kinds of Pastry, Light, Sweet, and Digestible. 








Sold everywhere in id., 2d., 44., and 6d. packets ; ‘and 6d., ts., 28. 6d., and 5s. boxes. 
THE GREATEST WONDER 


HOLLOWAYS PILLS OF MODERN TIMES. 


These Famous and Unrivalled Pills PURIFY THE BLOOD, act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly, on the LIVER and STOMACH, giving TONE, 
ENERGY, and VIGOUR to these great MAIN SPRINGS of LIFE. Are 
wonderfully efficacious in all ailments incidental to Females, Young or 
Old, aud as a Family Medicine, they should be in every househcld. 


THE ORIGINAL. 


By THOS. WALKER, M.A. 
New Library Edition, 2 Vols., price 2Is. 
Edited, with Notes and Biographical Sketches, by BLANCHARD JERROLD. 


‘** Many persons will recur with interest to Walker’s pleasant pages.’’—Atheneum. 
‘¢ A pleasant old age and a pleasant author in truth.” — Zhe World. 
** Will be welcomed by all who value good taste and shrewd sense.” —Graphic. 


‘| 
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A BOOK FOR THE ANGLING SEASON. 


WATERSIDE SKETCHES. 


A Book for Wanderers and Anglers. 


By W. SENIOR (“ RED SPINNER.”) 
In 1 Vol, fancy boards, 2s, ; in cloth, bevelled edges, extra gilt, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 





London : GRANT & Co., 72 to 78, Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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Now ready, in 1 Vol., 8vo, price 6s., a Popular Edition of 


OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE. 


By R. E. FRANCILLON, 


AUTHOR OF “A DOG AND HIS SHADOW,” ‘‘EARL’S DENE,” “PEARL AND 
EMERALD,” ZELDA’S FORTUNE, &c., &c. 

Atheneum.—‘“* Mr. Francillon has given us a good story.” 

Saturday Review.—* The leading idea of Mr. Francillon’s book has one great merit— 
that of novelty.” 

Morning /ost.—“ Mr. Francillon’s novel is original, and its moral tone is high, the 
plot well managed, and the style good.” 

Daily, News.—** One quality which distinguishes this novel is the individuality and 
strength of its characters.” 

Globe—“ This is one of the best novels produced during the present year.” 

Evening Standard.—* He writes with dramatic power, clearness, and mych grace of 
style ; humour, pathos, and imagination are to be found in every chapter.” 

Graphic.— The strong interest and animation of this powerful story, an interest and 
animation which never flag from the opening scene to the final fall of the 
curtain, will doubtless form its chief attraction for the mass of readers.” 

Examiner.—“ It is a story which every one should read, both for its own sake and its 
author’s. 

The World.— Should be the joy of many a jaded patron of the local circulating library.” 

Lloyd’s Newspaper.—“ Has amply fulfilled the promise of his earlier works.” 

Vanity Fair.— Nothing cam be more quaint or more fantastical than the character of 
Olympia Westwood. .... The whole book is one of considerable interest.” 

Sunday Times.—* Mr. Francillon is one of the most graceful and accomplished writers 
of the day. His strange, eventful, and profoundly interesting story we shall not 
attempt to explain.” 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, Third Edition, 3 Vols., 31s. 6d., 


Mr. JUSTIN McCARTHY’S 


DEAR LADY DISDAIN. 


Athenaum.—“ It is absurd to judge of such a book from the same standpoint as 
that from which we start to estimate the merits or vices of the mass of the 
novels which come before us.” 

Standard.—‘* Mr. McCarthy has the rare gift of constructing and telling a story like a 
true artist.”” 

Examiner.—‘* Mr. McCarthy is one of the few genuine artists in modern fiction. 
We can only wish him even greater success in it than he has already achieved.” 


THE BOOK OF MENUS. 


By FIN BEC, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE EPICURE’S YEAR BOOK,” ‘‘ THE CUPBOARD PAPERS,” &C. 

A handsome volume in cloth gilt, gilt edges, with coloured frontispiece, demy 8vo, 

printed on toned paper, price Ios. 6d. 

Among the heads of Contents are :—Fin Bec’s Introduction; on Dinners and Dioner- 
Giving ; the Wine-Cellar ; Royal Menus; Shakspere Dinners ; Ceremonial Entertain- 
ments; City Menus; Whitebait Menus; Menus for all the Year Round; Fin Bec’s 
S:r: p-Book. 

Lioyd’s Newspaper.—“ The reader must not take fright and think the book specially 
designed for great kitchens and princely establishments; its advice will, on 
the contrary, be perfectly applicable to the most modest middle-class homes.” 

Illustrated London News.—‘‘*¥in Bec,’ it may be unconsciously, while instructing us 
as to what we should eat and drink, teaches us likewise what we should avoid.” 

Daily News.—** Young housewives may pick up many excellent ideas from the large 
variety of menus for all the year round.” 

Court Yournal.—* Invaluable hints for the host and hostess,” 


London : GRANT & Co., Turnmill Street, E.C. 
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In building new Stables, or refitting old ones, it is a matter of the utmost importance to prem the 
internal iron fittings with very great care, giving particular attention to strength and durability as 
well as design. If the stable be judiciously Steed, the health, safety, and comfort of the horse is 
ensured so lon a the building lasts. 

MUSGRAVE & Co. have given this subject many years’ careful consideration, resulting in a class 
of fittings very much superior to (whzle not more expensive thau) anything hitherto produced; and 
they have great pleasure in stating that this superiority in their work is now so acknowledged that 
MUSGRAVE’S PATENT FITTINGS were selected in preference to all others for all the new 
stables that have been erected for their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and Duke of Edin- 
burgh during the last ten years. They have also been adopted by the principal nobility and gentry 
throughout the kingdom. 

The subjects of Drainage an.i Ventilation have been closely studied, and MUSGRAVE & Co. will 
be glad to furnish full particulars of their improved system on application. 

Priced Catalogues, copiously illustrated, containing a great amount of useful information on the 
above subject, will be forwarded on application to 


MUSGRAVE & Co., LIMITED 
ANN STREET IRONWORKS AND GROMAC FOUNDRY, 
BELFAST. 


VOSE'S PATENT HYDROPULT. 


A PORTABLE FIRE ANNIHILATOR. 


The best article ever invented for watering gardens, &c., weighs but 8 lbs.,and will throw water 50 feet 


Loysel’s Patent Hydrostatic Tea and 
Coffee Percolators. 


These Urns are elegant in form, are the most Dg pam ones yet introduced, and effect a saving of 
- recent. The 7imes newspaper remarks :— Loysel’s hydr ostatic machine for making tea or 
¢ is justly considered as one of the most eat inventions of its kind.” 
SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE IRONMONGERS. 


Manufacturers—GRIFFITHS & BROWETT, Birmingham; 12, Moorgate 
Street, London; and 25, Boulevard Magenta, Paris. 


SULPHINE,—This new and invaluable Medicine strikes at the root of 
numerous diseases, by destroying the vitality of the germs which enter our system, to- 
gether with the food we eat, the beverages we drink, and the air we breathe; it prevents 
undue fermentation of the food in the stomach, and thereby cures flatulent indigestion 
and all their attendant ills. 

SULPHINE is also of the greatest service for the cure of Sore Throat and 


Bronchial A ffections, tor which it should be used as a gargle. 


SULPHINE is the best application for Wounds and Skin Diseases, to which, 
after bathing with warm water, the Sulphine should be applied with a piece of soft linen 
or a sponge. 

SULPHINE is not purgative in its action and its peculiar flavour is not un- 
palatable. 

SULPHINE is prepared solely by the Proprietors, WILLIAM BAILEY 

and SON, whose signature is affixed to each bottle. 

SULPHINE may be had of all Chemists, price 1s. and 2s. per bottle, and 
Wholesale of the Manufacturers, WIL L IAM BAILEY and SON, Chemical Works, 
Wolverhampton. 
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OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


WALL LIGHTS AND LUSTRES, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE & ORMOLU, 
Kerosene, Moderator, and other Lamps for India and Home use. 


TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 


Ezport and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 


LON DON.—Show Rooms, 45, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM.—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad Street. 


VERY LADY should ask for Binns’ Patent Alexandra Silk Diamond 
Trimming Cord. Very striking and pleasing to the eye. Equal in appearance 

to a string of pearls, rubies, or emeralds. The newest and most tasteful novelty 
of the present age. Rich, Lustrous, and Chaste. Used extensively by the leading 
Houses in Paris and London for trimming Dresses, Mantles, Jackets, Opera 
Cloaks, Bonnets, Hats, and also for all kinds of Embroidery and Fancy 
Work. Made in various sizes in all colours and combinations. Sold by all Drapers, 
Milliners, and at all Fancy Repositories. Manufactured solely by Binns’ Patent 
Endless Band Company, Limited, Oak Mills, Low Moor, near Bradford, Yorkshire 


who are also sole Patentees of The Patent Victoria Endless Window Blind 
Cord, made without knot, tie, or joining of any kind, and The Patent Albert 
Diamond Picture Cord. 


TURKEY, INDIAN, AND PERSIAN 
CARPETS, 


Manufactured for and Imported by 


WATSON, BONTOR, & CO., 
CARPET MANUFAC:URERS TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
AND H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 


And makers of Superior HAND-LOOM CARPETS, in patterns of their own exclusive designs, and 
suitable for every style of decoration. 


Nos. 35, and 36, OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CALVERT’S CARBOLIC ACID POWDER. 


(Guaranteed to contain 15 % genuine Acid.) 








Silver Medal, Paris, 1867. 
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Gold and Silver Medals, Havre, 1868. 
Dipléme d’Honneur, Santiago. 
Dipléme d’Excellence, Amsterdam. 
Gold Medal Moscow, 1872. 
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This product is a most powerful and perfectly safe Disinfectant, for general use as a 
preventive of putrefaction and the spread of 


SMALL-POX, FEVERS, CHOLERA, 


or other Contagious and Infectious Diseases: It may be relied upon to destroy all bad 

smells from drains, privies, urinals, &c., and to ‘prevent the encroachments of bugs, 

cockroaches, ants, or other insects. Full details respecting mode of using, &c., are 

printed on each package. 

The Powder is sold in 4, 1, and 2 lb. Tins, 6d. 1s., and 1s. 6d. each; and in 
} and 4 cwt. Cases, 6s. and 10s. each; or in Casks, at 17s. 6d. per cwt. 


F. C. CALVERT & Co., Bradford, Manchester, 


Original Manufacturers of Carbolic Acid for Surgical, Medicinal, and Disinfecting purposes, Carbolic 
Acid Soaps, Carbolic Acid Sheep- Dipping Fluid, and ape Acid Powder, and sole purveyors 
Carbolic Acid Disinfectants for use in Her Majesty’s Army and Navy, Emigrant and Passenger Ships, 


Convict Prisons, Indian Government, &c., &c. 


MR. BUCHANAN’S POEMS. 


Now first collected, in 3 Vols. each price 6., 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


ROBERT BUCHANAN. 


*,* Each volume is complete in itself and sold separateiy, the first with a Steel 
Portrait of the Author, These volumes contain the works previously published under 
the titles of ‘‘ Undertones,” ‘‘ Idyls and Legends of Inverburn,” ‘‘ London Poems,” 
“* Book of Orm,” &c. &c., together with much matter now printed for the first time. 

















NOTICES OF THIS EDITION. 


“To our mind, after long knowledge of some of these poems, they seem to us nearly ot 
their kind, realistic ‘and idealistic alike in the highest sense. . . . . Nor has the voice of dumb, wistful 

rning in man towards something higher—of yearning such as the brute creation seemed ‘to show 
in the Greek period towards the ba meres | as yet any interpreter equal to Mr. Buchanan.”— 
Spectator. 

“ We feel the pathos of his trust in that unseen beneficence of which his poetry is designed to be 
the reverential vindication Mr. Buchanan dreads the effacement of the Celt in the Greek, he 
= cannot always divest himself of a perhaps unconscious kinship with Atschylus.”—Saturday 

eview. 

*“* Few understand like Buchanan how to fathom and interpret the nature of Woman. . . . That 
in Buchanan’s breast the heart of the people beats, that he knows how to feel with the poor and 
suffering, and has surrounded their feelings, thoughts, and habits with new gleams of poesy, are facts 
which forbid that he should ever become a ‘ Drawing-Room Poet,’ a poet for fine ladies. He is so 
much the surer of our sympathy and our admiration." — Dre +. (Berlin). 

** By students of poetry this collected edition of the works ot a true poet will be warmly welcomed 

prized.” —Noncon/ormist. 


London: HENRY S. KING & CO. 














NOTICE. 


THE DINNER TABLE.—tThe Fern, Ivy, Vine- 
Leaf, Passion-Flower, Rose, Shamrock, and a variety of other beautiful 
designs in Table Damasks. A large Pattern Book, containing 
samples of all qualities to select from, sent on receipt of three stamps 
for postage. Household Linens of all descriptions direct from the 
manufacturers at wholesale prices. Price list post free. 


IRISH POPLINS.—Best quality only, in all colors, 
§/6 and 5/9 per yard. Imperial Black Poplins, (Single, Demi, and 
Double, ) extra quality and special shade. Patterns post free. 


Address, Imperial Linen Company, 68, Coleman St., Londun, E.O. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


MIKEL GRALLON MAKES A DISCOVERY. 


HE day after the miraculous vision in the Cathedral of 
i St. Gildas all Kromlaix was ringing with the tale. No 
] one questioned for a moment the veracity of the eye- 
witnesses, indeed everybody was only too ready to 
accept without question anything supernatural, and the present 
account possessed every attraction the most superstitious individual 
could desire. ‘There might have been a certain commonplace about 
the appearance of the Saint himself—he had often been seen revisit- 
ing the glimpses of the moon ; but he had never before, within the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant, been beheld actually in the com- 
pany of “ Master Roberd,” the horned one of Satanic fame. Success 
emboldens the most timid tale-teller, and the eye-witnesses, finding 
their hearers ready to accept any and every embellishment, gave full 
liberty to their superstitious imaginations. 

“‘ He had two great eyes, each as red as a boat lantern,” said one 
of these worthies, an aged fisherman, “and they looked up in the 
blessed Saint’s face all bloodshot and glittering-—one flash of them 
would have withered up a mortal man ; but the blessed Saint held up 
his torch and made him go through his confession like any good 
Christian, word after word.” 

The speaker was lying on the shingle surrounded by a group of 
men and boys, among whom was Mikel Grallon. 
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“Made him go through his confession?” echoed one of the 
group. 

“ How do you know that, old Evran? You could not hear?” 

The first speaker nodded his head sagaciously. 

“ Ask Penmarch! question Gwesklen! They were there. For 
my own part, I believe ‘Master Roberd’ was repeating the blessed 
Litany, and God ‘knows he would rather burn for a hundred years 
than be made to do so. One thing is certain—here stood the 
blessed Saint, and there knelt the Black One ; and every one knows 
that is the sort of penance the Saint puts upon him whenever he 
catches him on holy ground.” 

A murmur of wonder went round. Then Mikel Grallon said, 
knitting his brows heavily— 

“It is strange enough. A torch in his hand, you said?” 

“A torch. A great wild light like a comet, Mikel Grallon. It 
made us nearly blind to look.” 

“ And the Saint—you saw him quite plain ?” 

“Am I blind, Mikel.Grallon? There he stood: you would have 
said it was an angel from heaven. Gwesklen says he had great 
wings ; for my own part I did not see the wings, but I will tell you 
what I did see—the Devil’s feet, and they were great cloven hoofs, 
horrible to behold.” 

There was a long pause. Presently Mikel Grallon muttered, as if 
communing to himself— , 

** Suppose, after all, it had been a man !” 

The old fisherman stared at Grallon with prolonged and stupefied 
amazement. 

“A man!” he echoed. “ Holy saints keep us, a man!” 

The others repeated the words after him, staring at Grallon as if 
he had been guilty of some horrible blasphemy. 

“A man in the Cathedral of St. Gildas at dead of night!” he 
exclaimed with a contemptuous laugh. “A man as tall as a tree, 
shining like moonlight, and with wings, with wings! A man teaching 
‘Master Roberd’ his confession! Mikel Grallon, art thou mad ?” 

Grallon was in a minority. Less grossly superstitious than many of 
his fellow-villagers, and disposed to inquire in his own rude manner 
into matters they took on hearsay, he was regarded by a goodly 
number of his neighbours as officious and impertinent. For all that 
he bore the character of a pious man, and did not care:to lose it. 

“ Oh, I say nothing!” he observed. “ Such thimgs have been, and 
the Cathedral is a dreadful place. But is it not strange that the 
Saint should carry a light?” 
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“Strange ?”. grunted the fisherman. “And what is strange in 
that, Mikel Grallon? Was it not black-dark, with never a peep of 
moon or star, and how should the blessed Saint see his way without 
a torch of fire to light him? Strange—ugh! It would have been 
strange if the blessed one had been standing there with ‘ Master 
Roberd’ in the dark, like a miserable mortal man.” 

This answer was so conclusive that not another word was possible, 
and indeed Mikel Grallon seemed to think he had committed a 
blunder in making so very absurd a suggestion. This was decidedly 
the opinion of his hearers, for as Grallon walked away into the 
village, leaving the group behind him, the old salt observed, 
shrugging his shoulders— 

“ Mikel Grallon used to be a sensible man; but he is in love, 
you see, and perhaps that is why he talks like a fool.” 

Here doubtless the weather-wise worthy was at fault, for Mikel 
Grallon was no fool ; he was only a very suspicious man, who never 
took anything for granted, always excepting, of course, the dogmas 
of that religion wherein he had been born and bred. Physically, he 
was timid ; intellectually, he was bold. Had he been one of the 
original witnesses of the vision in the Cathedral he would possibly 
have shared the terror of his comrades to the full, and brought away 
as exaggerated a narrative ; but receiving the account coolly in the 
broad light of day, reading it in the light of recent events, weighing it 
in the scales of his judgment against his knowledge of the folly and 
stupidity of those who brought it, he had—almost involuntarily, ior 
with such men suspicion is rather an instinct than a process of thouglit 
—come to a conclusion startlingly at variance with the conclusions 
of the general populace. What that conclusion was remains to be 
seen ; meantime he kept it carefully to himself. His time was 
fully occupied in prosecuting his suit with Marcelle Derval. 

Now he had not exaggerated in the least when he had said that 
that suit had been favourably heard by the heads of the Derval 
household. By means of innumerable little attentions, not the least 
of which lay in his power of listening without apparent weariness to 
tales that were repeated over and over again, and which had invari- 
ably the same Imperial centre of interest, he had quite succeeded in 
winning the heart of the Corporal; while in the eyes of Mother 
Derval he was a low-spoken, pious person, of excellent family, well 
able to maintain a wife, and well worthy of a virtuous girl’s esteem. 
As to Alain and Jannick he found in them tolerable allies so long as 
he plied them—particularly the wicked humourist Jannick—with little 
Presents such as youths love. He might, therefore, be said with 
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justice to be already an accepted suitor in the eyes of the whole 
family. 

Had Marcelle been a girl of a different stamp, more submissive 
and less headstrong, the betrothal would have been as good as con- 
cluded. Unfortunately for the suit, however, the chief party con- 
cerned was resolute in resistance, and they knew her character too 
well to use harsh measures. ‘The etiquette for a Kromlaix maiden 
under such circumstances was to take unhesitatingly the good or bad 
fortune which her guardians selected for her, to leave all the prelimi- 
naries in their hands, and only at the last moment to come forward 
and behold the object of the family choice. Marcelle, however, had 
a way of following her own inclinations, and was not likely to alter 
her habits when choosing a husband. 

Just then the very thought of love was terrible to her. No sooner 
did she feel assured that Rohan was dead than all her old passion 
sprang up twentyfold, and she began to bathe the bitter basil-pot ef 
his memory with secret and nightly tears. She forgot all his revolt, 
all his outrage against the Emperor; nay, the Emperor himself was 
forgotten in the sudden inspiration of her new and passionate grief. 
“ T have killed him !” she cried to herself again and again. “Had I 
not drawn the fatal number he might be living yet; but he is dead, 
and I have killed him ; and would that I might die too !” 

In this mood she assumed mourning—a saffron coif, dress of a 
dark and sombre dye: there were young widows in the place who 
did not wear so much. Nor did she now conceal from any one the 
secret of her loss. “Tell them all, mother; I do not care. I loved 
my cousin Rohan ; I shall love him till I die.” 

In due time, of course, this travelled to the ears of Mikel 
Grallon. 

Strange to say, honest Mikel, so far from persisting under the cir- 
cumstances, delicately withdrew into the background and ceased to 
thrust his attentions on Marcelle. This conduct was so singular in 
a being so pertinacious that it even awakened amazement in the 
Corporal. 

“ Soul of a crow !” he said, “ have you no courage? She sees you 
too little—let her know that you mean to win. Girls’ hearts are 
taken by storm; but you have not the spirit of a fly.” 

Mikel Grallon sighed. 

“Tt is no use, Uncle Ewen. She is thinking too much of one that 
is dead.” 

Corporal Derval scowled, but replied not ; he knew well to whom 
Grallon was referring, and having latterly thought more tenderly and 
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pityingly of his unfortunate nephew, not without certain sharp 
twinges of the conscience, he did not care to discuss the subject. 
Under any other circumstances he would have been savage with 
Marcelle for having formed her secret attachment to her cousin ; 
but the bloodhounds of the Conscription had been unleashed, and 
the man, his own flesh and blood, had been hunted down to death,— 
and now, after all, silence was best. It cannot be denied that at this 
period the Corporal showed an uneasiness under fire unworthy of 
such a veteran. He who would have cheerfully led a forlorn hope 
or marched up to the very jaws of a cannon now fidgeted uneasily in 
his chimney corner whenever he felt the great silent eyes of his niece 
quietly fixed upon him. He felt guilty, awkward, almost cowardly, 
and was glad even of Mikel Grallon to keep him company. 

But, as we have already hinted, Grallon’s attentions began to fall 
off rapidly soon after that memorable vision of the fishermen at the 
Gate of St. Gildas. You would have said, observing him closely, 
that the man was the victim of some tormenting grief. He became 
secret and mysterious in his ways, fond of solitude, more than ever 
reticent in his speech ; his days were often passed in solitary rambles 
among the clifis, his nights in lonely sails upon the sea; and from 
the cliffs he brought no burthen of weed or samphire, from the sea 
no fish. He, naturally a busy man, became preternaturally idle. 
There could scarcely be found a finer example, to all appearance, of 
melancholia induced by unsuccessful love. 

It was one wet day, during one of his long rambles, that, suddenly 
approaching the Stairs of St. Triffine, he found himself face to face 
with a woman who leant upon a staff and carried a basket. She was 

-very pale and breathing hard from the ascent, but when she en- 
countered him her lips went quite blue and a dull colour came into 
her cheeks. 

“What, Mother Gwenfern!” he exclaimed; “you are the last 
woman one would have thought of meeting in such weather. Shall I 
carry your basket for you? You must be tired.” 

As he held out his hand to take her burthen from her, she drew 
back shivering. A thick misty rain was falling, and her cloak was 
dripping wet. 

“God’s mercy, mother—you are pale as death—you have caught 
fever perhaps, and will be ill.” 

As he spoke, he watched her with a look of extraordinary penetra- 
tion, which strongly contradicted the simplicity of his manner. She 
had been struggling all this time for breath, and at last she found 
her speech. 
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“T have been gathering dulse. You are right, Mikel; it is a 
long journey, and I should not have come so far.” 

“It is not good for old limbs to be so fatigued,” replied Grallon 
simply ; “at your age, mother, you should rest. Look you, that is 
what all the neighbours say is strange.” 

“‘ What is strange ?” asked the woman sharply. 

“A little while ago you were for ever sitting by the fire or busy in 

.the cottage ; not even on a holiday did you cross the door ; and we 
all thought it was your sickness and were sorry. Yét since you have 
lost your son—amen to his soul !—you are never content at home— 
you are for ever wandering up and down as if you could not rest in 
peace.” 

“That is true,” exclaimed Mother Gwenfern, looking at him 
fixedly with her cold scared eyes; “I cannot rest since”—she 
paused a moment shivering—“ since they killed my boy.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said Grallon, forcing into his facé a look of sympathy. 
“ But mother, im such weather !” 

“When one has a broken heart, wind and raif cannot make it 
better or worse. Good day, Mikel Grallon.” 

As the tall figure of the old woman disappeared im the’ direction of 
the village, Grallon watched it with a strange and cunning look ; 
when it was quite invisible, he quietly descended the Stairs to the 
seashore, walked quickly along the beach, and came as close as 
possible to the Cathedral—but the tide was too high for a passage 
round to the Gate. So he stood on the water’s edge, like one in 
profound meditation ; then, as if an idea had suddenly occurred to 
him, he began curiously to examine the shingly shore. 

He soon came upon traces of human feet, just where the retiring 
tide left the shingle still dark and wet ; the heavy marks of wooden 
shoes were numerous and unmistakable—Mother Gwenfern had 
been wandering to and fro on the water’s edge. All at once Grallon 
stooped eagerly down over a patch of sand, soft as wax to take any 
impression left upon it; and there, clear and unmistakable, was the 
print of a naked human foot. . 

With a patient curiosity worthy of some investigator of natural 
science, some short-sighted ponderer over “ common objects of the 
sea-shore,” Mikel Grallon examined this footprint in every possible 
way and light—spanned and measured it lengthways and across, 
stooped down close over it with an extraordimary fascination. Not 
the immortal Crusoe, discovering A/s strange footprimt on the savage 
shore, was more curious. Having completed his examination, Mikel 
Grallon smiled. 
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It was not a nice smile, that of Mikel Grallon ; rather the smile of 
Reynard the Fox or Peeping Tom of Coventry; the smile of some 
sly and cruel creature when some other weaker creature lies at its 
mercy, though mercy it has none. With this smile upon his face, 
Mikel reascended the steps and returned quietly and peacefully to 
his virtuous home. 

From that day forth his:econduct became more peculiar than ever ; 
his monomania so possessing him that he neglected proper 
sustenance and lost his natural rest. Curiously enough, he had now 
sO great a fascination for Mother Gwenfern’s cottage that he kept it 
all day in his sight, and when night came was not far from the door. 
It thus happened that the widow, whenever she crossed her threshold, 
was almost certain to encounter honest Mikel, who followed her 
persistently with expressions of sympathy and offers of service ; so 
that, to escape his company, she would return again into her cottage, 
looking wearied out and pale as death. And whenever he slept, 
some other pair of eyes was on the watch ; for he had a2 confidant, 
some nature silent as his own. : 

Whatever thought was in his mind it never got abroad. Like one 
that prepares a hidden powder mine, carefully laying the train for 
some terrible explosion, he occupied himself night and day, hugging 
his secret—if secret he had—to his bosom, with the characteristic 
vulpine smile. Whenever he found himself in the company of 
Marcelle, this vulpine look was exchanged for one of pensive con- 
dolence, as if he knew her sorrow and sympathised—under gentle 
protest, however—with its cause. 

A little later on, Mikel Grallon had another adventure which, 
however trifling in itself, interested him exceedingly, and led at last 
to eventful consequences. 

He was moving one evening along the cliffs; not far from the 
scene of the fatal struggle between Rohan Gwenfern and the 
gendarmes, and he was very stealthily observing the green tract 
between him and the village, when he suddenly became aware of a 
figure moving close by him and towards the verge of the crags. Now, 
it had grown quite late, and the moon had not yet risen, but there 
was light enough in the summer twilight to discern a shape with its 
face turned upon his and moving backward like a ghost. For a 
moment his heart failed him, for he was superstitious ; but recovering 
himself, he sprang forward to accost the shape. Too late; it had 
disappeared, as if over the very face of the cliff, as if straight down to 
the terrible spot where the traces of death had been found some 
weeks before. 
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Strange to say, this time also, but not until he had recovered from 
the first nervous shock of the meeting, Mikel Grallon smiled. 

After that, his watchings and wanderings grew more numerous than 
ever, and his reputation as a confirmed night-bird spread far and wide. 
“T will tell you this,” said one gossip to another, ‘‘ Mikel Grallon has 
something on his mind, and he is thinking far too much of the old 
Corporal’s niece.” Even the announcement of the arrival of the 
mackerel did not alter him ; for instead of taking his seat as captain 
of his own boat, he put another man in his place, and took only his 
one share as owner of the boat. He had the air of a man for ever 
on the watch—a contraband air as of one ever expecting to surprise 
or be surprised. 

At last, one day, final and complete success having crowned his 
endeavours, he walked quietly into the Corporal’s kitchen, where the 
family was gathered at the midday meal, and said in a low voice, 
after passing the usual salutations— 

“TI bring news. Rohan Gwenfern is not dead; he is hiding in 
the Cathedral of St. Gildas.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE HUE AND CRY. 


Atatn and Jannick were out at the fishing, and the only members 
of the family present were the Corporal, Mother Derval, and 
Marcelle. The Corporal fell back in his chair aghast, gazing wildly 
at Mikel; Mother Derval, accustomed to surprises, only dropped 
her arms by her side and uttered a deep moan; but Marcelle, 
springing up, with characteristic presence of mind ran to the door, 
which had been left wide open, and locked it quickly,—then re- 
turning white as death, with her large eyes fixed on Mikel, she 
murmured— 

** Speak low, Mikel Grallon ! for the love of God, speak low.” 

“It is true,” said Grallon in a thick whisper; “he lives, and I 
have discovered it by the merest chance. True, I have suspected it 
for a long time, but now I know it for a certainty.” 

“Holy Mother, protect us !” cried the widow. ‘ Rohan—alive !” 

By this time the Corporal had recovered from his stupor, and ad- 
vancing on Grallon before Marcelle could utter another word, he 
exclaimed— 

“Are you drunk, Mikel Grallon, or are you come here sober to 
outrage us with a lie? Soul of a crow! take care, or you will see me 
angry, and then we shall quarrel in good earnest, mon gars.” 
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“Speak lower!” said Marcelle, with her hand upon her uncle’s 
arm. “Ifthe neighbours should hear!” 

“What I say is the truth,” responded Mikel, looking very white 
round the edges of his lips; “and I swear by the blessed bones of 
St. Gildas himself, that Rohan is alive. I know his hiding place, and 
I have seen him with my own eyes.” 

“ His spirit perhaps!” groaned the widow. “Ah God, he died a 
violent death, and his poor spirit cannot rest.” 

Mikel Grallon cast a contemptuous look in the widow’s direction, 
and faintly shrugged his shoulders. 

“T am not one of those who go about seeing ghosts, mother; and 
I know the difference between spirits of air and men of flesh and 
blood. Goto! This is gospel that I am telling you. and Rohan is 
hiding in the great Cathedral, as I said.” 

“In the Cathedral!” echoed the Corporal. 

“There, or close at hand. Of that I am certain. I have tracked 
him thither thrice, and thrice he has disappeared into the Cathedral ; 
but I was alone, see you, and I did not care to follow too close, for 
he is desperate. I should have put my hand upon him once, but he 
walks the cliffs like a goat, and he went where I could not follow.” 

The news, though thus quietly announced, fell like a thunderbolt 
on the hearth of the Corporal, and perfect consternation followed. 
As for Uncle Ewen, he was completely overpowered, for the an- 
nouncement of his nephew’s death had been pleasant compared with 
the announcement that he was not dead at all ; since to be alive was 
still to be in open arms against the Emperor, to be still a miserable 
** deserter,” worthy the contempt and hate of all good patriots ; to 
be, last and worst, a doomed man, who might be seized and shot 
like a dog at any moment. Uncle Ewen was horror-stricken. Of 
late he had been conscience-twinged on account of Rohan, and had 
secretly reproached himself for undue harshness and severity ; and in 
his own stern way he had thought very softly of the gentle dead, so 
that more than once his rough sleeve had been brushed across his 
wet eyes ; but now to hear all at once that all his sorrow had been 
wasted, and that the spectre of family shame was still haunting the 
village, was simply overwhelming. 

Marcelle, for her part, rose to the occasion instead of sinking 
under it. She was one of those unique women who feel rather than 
think, and whose feeling at once assumes the form of rapid action. 
With her eyes so steadily and questioningly fixed on his face that 
Grallon became quite tremulous and uncomfortable, she seemed 
occupied for a brief space in reading the honest man’s very soul ; 
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but speedily satisfying herself that she had completely mastered that 
not very abstruse problem, she said with decision— 

“Speak the truth again, Mikel Grallon! Have you spoken of 
this to any other living soul ?” 

Mikel stammered and: looked confused ; he replied, however, in 
the negative. 

“Tf you have not spoken, then remember—his life is in your 
hands, and, if he is discovered through you, his blood will be upon 
your head, and the just God will punish you.” 

Mikel stammered again, saying— 

“Others may have also seen him; nay, I have heard Pipriac 
himself say that he suspects! Look you, you must not blame me 
if he is found, for other men have eyes as well as I. Ever since 
that night of the vision in the Cathedral, they have been on the 
watch, for it is clear now that it was not the blessed Saint at all, but 
a mortal man, Rohan Gwenfern himself.” 

This was said with such manifest confusion and hesitation, and 
accompanied with so guilty a lowering of the vulpine eyes, that 
Marcelle leaped at once to a conclusion fatal to honest Mikel’s honour. 
She fixed her eyes again upon him, so searchingly and so terribly 
that he began bitterly to reproach himself for having brouglit his 
information im person at all. The truth is, he had expected a 
wrathful explosion on the part of the Corporal, and had calculated, 
under cover of that explosion, on playing the part of an innocent 
ancl sympathetic friend of the family ; but finding that all looked at 
him in suspicion and horror, as on one who had conjured up 
some terrible phantom, and who was responsible for all the con- 
sequences of the fact he had announced, he lost courage and betrayed 
too clearly that his conduct had not been altogether disinterested. 

At last Uncle Ewen began to find his tongue. 

“But it is incredible!” he exclaimed. “Out there among the 
cliffs, with no one to bear him food, a man would s¢arve /” 

“ One would think so,” said Grallon, “but I have seen his mother 
wandering thither with her basket, and the basket, be sure, was 
never empty. Then Rohan was not like others; he is well used to 
living out among the sea-birds and the rock-pigeons. At all events, 
there he is, and the next thing to ask is, What is to be done?” 

The Corporal did not reply, but Marcelle, now pale as death, 
drew from her breast a small cross of black bog-oak, and holding it 
out to Mikel, said, still with her large eyes fixed on his— 

“ Will you swear upon the Blessed Cross, Mikel Grallon, that you 
have kept the secret?” 
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Mikel looked amazed, even hurt, at the suggestion. 

“‘ Have I not just discovered it, and to whom should I speak? If 
you wish it, I will swear!” 

Providence, however, had not arranged that Mikel Grallon was to 
commit formal perjury ; for at that moment some one was heard 
fingering the latch, and when the door did not open there came a 
succession of heavy knocks. 

“Open !” cried a voice. 

Even the Corporal went pale, while the mother sank on her knees 
close to the spinning-wheel in the corner, and Marcelle held her hand 
upon her heart. 

“Holy Virgin! who can it be?” whispered Marcelle. 

“Perhaps it is only one of the neighbours,” responded Mikel, 
who nevertheless looked as startled as the rest. 

“Open!” said the voice ; and heavy blows on the door fol- 
lowed. 

“Who is there?” cried Marcelle, running over to the door, with 
her hand upon the key. 

“In the name of the Emperor!” was the reply. 

She threw open the door, and in ran Pipriac, armed, and followed 
by a file of gendarmes with fixed bayonets. His Bardolphian nose 
was purple with excitement, his little eye was twinkling fiercely, his 
short legs were quivering and stamping on the ground. 

“ Tous les diables /” he cried, “why is your door locked at mid- 
day, I ask you, you who are honest people? Do you not see I am 
in haste? Where is Corporal Derval?” 

“ Here,” answered the old man, straightening himself to “ atten- 
tion,” but trembling with excitement. 

“It is strange news I bring you—news' that will make you jump in 
your skins; I cannot linger, but I was passing the door, and I 
thought you would like to hear. Ah, Mother Derval, good morrow ! 
—aAh, Mikel Grallon,—I have a message for you ; you must come 
with us and have some talk.” 

“ What is the matter, comrade?” asked the Corporal in a husky 
voice. 

“ This—the dead has risen; ha, ha, what think you of that? 
—the dead has risen! It is more wonderful than you can con- 
ceive, comrade, and you will not know whether to be sorry or 
glad ; but your nephew, the deserter, is not killed,—cord/eu, he is 
like a cat or an eel, and I defy you to kill him! Well, he is alive, 
and that is why we are here again!” 

During this little scene Marcelle had scarcely once taken her eyes 
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off Mikel Grallon, who showed more and more traces of confusion ; 
but now she advanced to the Sergeant and said in a voice low, yet 
quick with agony— 

“ How do you know he is alive? Have you seen him with your 
eyes?” 

“ Not I,” answered Pipriac ; “ but others have seen, and it is on 
their information I come. Malediction! how the girl stares! She's 
as pale as a ghost!” 

“* Marcelle!” cried the widow, still upon her knees. 

But Marcelle paid no heed ; white as a marble woman, she gazed 
in the irascible face of the little Sergeant. 

“You have had information!” she echocd in the same low 
voice. 

“* Tous les diables / yes. Is that so strange? Some honest rascal” 
—here the Sergeant glanced rapidly at Mikel Grallon—“ has seen 
the poor devil in his hiding-place, and has sent us word. If you ask 
me who has informed, I answer—That is our business ; though he 
were the fiend himself, he will get the reward. Don’t blame old 
Pipriac for doing his duty, that is all! It is no fault of mine, com- 
rades. But I must not linger—Right about face, march !—and Mikel 
Grallon, a word with you.” 

The gendarmes filed out of the cottage, and Pipriac, with a fierce 
nod to the assembled company, followed. Mikel Grallon was 
quietly crossing over to the door when Marcelle intercepted him. 

“* Stay, Mikel Grallon !” 

The fisherman stood still, not meeting the angry eyes of the girl, 
but glancing nervously at the Corporal, who had sunk into a chair 
and was holding his hand to his head as if in stupor. 

“IT understand all now, Mikel Grallon,” said Marcelle in a clear 
voice, ‘‘and you cannot deceive me anymore. Go! You are an in- 
grate—you are a wretch—you are not fit to live.” 

Mikel, thus addressed, even by the woman he professed to love, 
gave the snarl of all low curs in extremity, and showed his teeth with 
a malicious expression, but he quailed before the eyes that were burn- 
ing upon him. 

“ You have watched night and day, you have hunted him down, and 
you will have the blood-money when he is found. Yes, you have 
betrayed him, and you have come here to deceive my uncle with a lie, 
that your wickedness might not be known. God will punish you ! 
may it be soon !” 

“Tt is false !” cried Mikel, scowling wildly. 

“It is you that are false ; false to my uncle, to my poor cousin, to 
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me. I always hated you, Mikel Grallon, but now I would like to be 
your death. If I were a man, I would &i// you. Go!” 

With a fierce look and an angry shrug of the shoulders, the man 
passed out, quite cowed by the looks and gestures of the angry girl. 
It was characteristic of Marcelle that she could bear great agony in 
silence and in reticence, but that she could not bear the storm of 
her own passionate nature when onceitrose. As Mikel disappeared, 
she uttered a wild cry, threw her arms up in the air, and then, for the 
second time in her life, swooned suddenly away. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


ON THE CLIFFS. 


Out there among the cliffs, midway between the top of the pre- 
cipice above and the wave-washed rocks below, a man is crouching, 
so still, so moveless, he seems a portion of the crag. 

It is one of those dark summer afternoons, when the heavens are 
misted with their own breath, and a cold blue-grey broods upon the 
sea, and there is no stir at all either of sunshine, or wind, or wave. 
The roar of the sea can be heard miles away inland ; all is so very 
still ; and there is something startling in the shrill minute-cry of the 
great blue-backed gull, as it sails slowly along the water’s edge, 
predatory as a raven, yet white and beautiful as a dove. 

Where the man sits, there is a niche in the cliff; a dizzy path leads 
to the rocks below, but overhead the precipice overhangs and is 
utterly inaccessible. Not one hundred yards away stands, roofless 
under heaven, the great natural Cathedral, and the man from where 
he sits can see the gleaming of its emerald floor, formed now by the 
risen tide. Over the Cathedral flocks of kittiewake gulls are hover- 
ing like white butterflies, uttering low cries which are quite drowned 
in the heavy cannonade of the sea. 

The sun is invisible, but the sullen purple which suffuses the western 
horizon shows that he is sinking to his setting ; and far out upon the 
water the fishing-boats are crawling out like black specks to the night’s 
harvest. It is the dark end of a dark day, a day of warm yet sunless 
calm. 

The man has been crouching in his niche for hours, listening and 
waiting. At last he stirs, throwing up his head like some startled 
animal, and his eyes, wild and eager, look up to the dizzy cliffs above 
his head. Something flutters far above him, like a sea-gull flying, or 
like a handkerchief waving ; and directly he perceives it he rises 
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erect, puts his finger and thumb between his teeth, and gives a shrill 
whistle. 

Could any mortal eye behold him now, it would look with pity ; 
for he is bareheaded, his beard has grown wild and long, his features 
are darkened and distorted with exposure to the elements, and the 
clothes he wears—a coloured shirt and dragou dras—are almost in 
rags. His shirt is torn open at the shoulder, and his feet are bare. 
Altogether, he resembles some wild hunted being, some wretched 
type of the primzval woods, rather than a rational and a peaceful 
man. 

Looking up again eagerly, he sees something descending rapidly 
from the top of the cliff. It is a small basket, attached to a long and 
slender cord. As it descends, he reaches out his hands eagerly, and 
when it reaches him he pulls gently at the cord, as a signal to the per- 
son who stands above. Then taking from the basket some black 
bread, some coarse cheese, and a small flask containing brandy, he 
places them on the rock beside him, and pulls again softly at the 
cord ; when the basket, thus emptied of its contents, rapidly re- 
ascends. 

His niche in the crag is a dizzy one, fitter for the feet of eagle or 
raven than those of a man; but crouching close against the face of 
the crag, with his feet set firm, he proceeds rapidly yet methodically 
to satisfy his appetite. He is doubtless too hungry to delay ; his 
eyes, at least, have the eager gleam of famished animals. When his 
meal is over, he carefully gathers together what remains and wraps 
it in a kerchief which he unloosens from his neck. The brandy is 
his donne-bouche, and he sips that slowly, drop by drop, as if 
every drop is precious ; and so indeed it is, for already it lights his 
famished cheek with a new and more lustrous life. He sips only a 
portion, then thrusts the flask into his breast. 

Even now he seems in no hurry to go, but- takes his szes¢a, watch- 
ing the purple darkness deepen across the sea. There is a strange 
far-away look in his eyes, which are gentle still, despite the worn and 
savage lineaments of his face. The smoke of the waters which break 
far beneath him rises up to his seat, and the great roar is in his ears, 
but he is too familiar with these things to heed them now; he is 
occupied with his own thoughts, and half unconscious of external 
sights and sounds. 

But suddenly, as a hare starts in his form, the man stirs again— 
stands erect—looks up—listens ; and now he hears above him a sound 
more terrible than the sea, the sound of human voices, A sick horror 
overspreads his features, and he begins, with swift.and stealthy feet, to 
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descend the dangerous path which leads to the shore; but as he does 
so, he is arrested by a cry far overhead. 

Looking up, he sees the gleam of human faces, overhanging the 
gulf and glaring down upon him. He staggers for a moment and 
grows dizzy, but recovering himself in time, glides rapidly on; as 
he goes the wild cry rises again faintly overhead, and he knows 
that his pursuers have at last discovered him and are again upon his 
track. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 


THE FACES IN THE CAVE. 


Leavinc Kromlaix with his gendarmes, Sergeant Pipriac at once 
made his way up to the great Menhir, and thence along the green 
plateau above the cliffs. In eager conversation with him walked 
Mikel Grallon, and behind them came excited groups of the popula- 
tion—men, women, and children—all in high excitement now the 
“hue and cry” had again begun. They had not proceeded far when 
they encountered Mother Gwenfern, creeping slowly along with her 
.basket on her arm, and looking gaunt and pale as any ghost. Never 
one who stood upon much ceremony, Pipriac pounced upon the old 
woman with savage eagerness, and roundly announced his errand. 

“‘ Aha, and have we discovered you at last, Mother Loiz? TZous 
les diables/' Has old Pipriac found you out, though you thought him 
so blind, so stupid? What have you got in your basket—tell me 
that? Where do you come from—where are you going? Maledic- 
tion, stand and listen! Come, answer, where is he? The Emperor 
is anxious about his health ; quick—spit it out !” 

The old woman, now white as death, and with her lips quite blue, 
looked fixedly in the Sergeant’s face, but made no reply. 

“So you are dumb, mother !—well, we shall find you a tongue. It 
is your own fault if old Pipriac is severe, mind that ; for you have 
not treated him fairly—-you have led him up and down like a fool. 
Things like that cannot go on for ever; the Emperor has a long 
nose to scent out deserters. Malediction,” he added, with mock 
irascibility, ‘‘ did you think to deceive the Emperor ?” 

Despite his air of cruelty and brutality, Pipriac was not altogether 
bad-hearted, and just then he could not quietly bear the steady 
reproach of the widow’s face, which remained frozen in one terrible 
look, half agony, half defiance ; so there was more pity than unkind- 
ness in his heart when he took the basket from her, grumbled a 
minute over its emptiness, and then, with a comical frown, handed. it 
back. All the time Mother Gwenfern kept silence, with an unearthly 
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expression of pain in her pale grey eyes; and when Pipriac swag- 
gered away at the head of his myrmidons, and women from the 
village came up garrulously and joined her, she moved on in their 
midst with scarcely a word. All her soul was busy praying that the 
good God, who had assisted Rohan so well up till that hour, might 
still remain his friend, and preserve him again in the hour of his 
extremity. 

Leaving the majority of the stragglers behind them, and accom- 
panied only by Mikel Grallon and a few men and youths of the 
village, Pipriac and the gendarmes pursued their way rapidly along the 
edges of the cliffs, now pausing to converse in hurried whispers and 
to gaze down the great granite precipices which lay beneath their 
feet, again hurrying on like hounds excited by a fresh scent. The 
party consisted of some twenty in all, and among them there could 
be counted no friend to the hunted man ; indeed, who would have 
dared, in those days of short shrift and speedy doom, to avow friend- 
ship for any opponent of that fatal system which Napoleon was 
building up on the ashes of the Revolution? In strict truth, there 
was little or no sympathy for Rohan, now that it was discovered that 
he still lived ; for the old prejudice against him had arisen tenfold, 
and not one man there, except perhaps Mikel Grallon, believed he 
was anything more than a feeble and effeminate coward ; unless 
indeed, as Pipriac individually was inclined to affirm, he was simply 
a dangerous maniac, not properly responsible for his own actions. 

Never had the gigantic cliffs and crags, always lonely and terrible, 
looked so forbidding as on that day ; for the sullen rayless sunset 
and the dead lifeless calm deepened the effect of desolation. Rentas 
by earthquake and fantastically shapened by the sea, the vast columns 
and monoliths of crimson granite glimmered beneath like the frag- 
ments of some extinct world ; so that walking on the grass above, 
and peeping dizzily over, one seemed surveying a place of colossal 
tombs ; and on these tombs the moss and lichen drew their tracery 
of grey and gold, and out of their niches grew long scrunnel grass 
and rock ferns, and on them, silent, sat the raven and the speckled 
hawk of the crags, while the face of the cliff far under was still 
snowed with the darkening legions of the little herring-gull. 

Whenever old Pipriac looked over, his head, unaccustomed to 
such depths, went round like a wheel, and he drew back with an 
expletive. Mikel Grallon, more experienced, took the survey coolly 
enough, but even he was careful not to approach too near to the 
edge. Here and there the sides were so worn away that close 
approach was highly dangerous; on the very brink the stone had 
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loosened and crumbled down, the rocks were loosening, ae the 
grass was slippery as ice. 

Presently Mikel lifted up his hand and called a halt. They were 
standing on a portion of the cliffs which ran out, by a green ascent, 
to a sort of promontory. 

“Listen,” said Mikel. ‘ The Cathedral is right under us, and I 
will peep over and see if anything is to be seen.” 

So saying, he cautiously approached the cliff, but when he was 
within some yards of it, he threw himself upon his stomach and 
crawled forward upon the ground until his face hung over the edge. 
He remained so long in this attitude that Pipriac grew impatient, and 
was growling out a remonstrance, when Mikel turned slowly round, 
beckoned, and pointed downward. He had gone as white as a 
sheet. 

Instantly, Pipriac and two or three of the gendarmes set down 
their guns, took off their cocked hats, approached, threw themselves 
on their stomachs, and crawled forward as Mikel Grallon hadi 
done. 

“Ts it he?” growled Pipriac, as he reached the edge. 

“ Look !” said Mikel Grallon. 

In a moment, all their heads were hanging over the precipice, and 
all their faces, eager' and open-mouthed, glaring wildly down. At 
first, all was dizzy and indistinct—a frightful gulf at the foot of which 
crawled the sea, too far away for its thunder to be heard; a gulf 
across which a solitary seagull flashed now and again, like a flake of 
wavering snow. Right under them, the precipice yawned inward, so 
that they hung sheer over the void of air. Beneath them, but some 
distance to the left, they saw the roofless walls of the Cathedral of 
St. Gildas stretching right out into the sea; but these walls, which 
to one below would seem so gigantic, seemed dwarfed by distance 
to comparative insignificance, lying as they did far below the heights 
of the inaccessible crags. 

“ Where? where?” murmured Pipriac, with a face as red as 
crimson. 

“ Right under, with his face looking down upon the sea.” 

At that moment Rohan Gwenfern, startled by the voice, stirred and 
gazed up, and all simultaneously uttered a cry. Seen from above, he 
seemed of pigmy size, and to be walking on places where there was 
not foothold for a fly ; and the cry that followed, when he staggered 
and looked up again, was one of horror and amaze. 

When Pipriac and the rest crawled back and rose to their feet, 


every face exhibited consternation ; and the voice of Pipriac shook. 
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“*He is the Devil!” said the Sergeant. ‘“‘No man could walk 
where he has walked, and not be smashed like an egg.” 

“Tt was horrible to look at!” said the gendarme Pierre. 

“No man can follow him,” said André. 

“‘ Nonsense,” cried Mikel Grallon. ‘He knows the cliffs better 
than others, that is all, and he’s like a goat on his feet. You can 
guess now how he saved his neck that night when you fancied he 
was killed. Well, he will soon be taken, and there will be an end of 
his pranks.” 

“We are wasting time,” exclaimed Pipriac, who had been glaring 
with no very amiable light of his one eye at Mikel Grallon. “ We 
must descend and follow, down the Stairs of St. Triffine; but you 
four—Nicole, Jan, Bertran, Hoél—will stay above and keep watch 
on all we do. But mind, no bloodshed! If he should ascend, take 
him alive.” 

*« But if he should resist?” said one of the men. 

“ Malediction ! you are four to one. You others, march! Come, 
Mikel Grallon !” 

Leaving the four men behind, the others hastened on. They had 
not proceeded far when Pipriac uttered an exclamation and started 
back ; for suddenly, emerging from the gulfs below, a living thing 
sprang up before them and stood on the very edge of the cliff, gazing 
at them with large startled eyes. It was Jannedik. 

“ Mother of God!” cried Pipriac, “my breath is taken away ;—yet 
it is only a goat.” 

“‘ It belongs to the mother of the deserter,” said Grallon ; “it is a 
vicious beast, and as cunning as the Black Fiend. I have often 
longed to cut its throat with my knife, when I have seen Rohan 
Gwenfern fondling it as if it were a good Christian.” 

Having recovered from her first surprise, Jannedik had slowly 
approached, and passed by the group with supreme unconcern. For 
a moment she seemed disposed to butt with her horned head at the 
gendarmes, who poked at her grimly with their shining bayonets, but 
after a moment’s reflection over the odds, which were decidedly 
against her, she gave a scornful toss of her head and walked away. 

They had now reached the Ladder of St. Triffine ; and slowly 
following the steps cut in the solid rock, they descended until they 
emerged upon the shore. Looking up when they reached the 
bottom, they saw Jannedik standing far up against the sky, on the 
very edge of the chasm, and tranquilly gazing down. 
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By this time it was growing quite dark in the shadow of the cliffs, 
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and wherever they searched, under the eager guidance of Mikel 
Grallon, they found no traces of the fugitive. Grallon himself, at 
considerable risk, ascended part of the cliff down the face of which 
Rohan had so recently descended ; but after he had reached a height 
of some fifty or sixty feet, he very prudently rejoined his companions 
on the solid shingle below. 

“If one had the feet of a fly,” grumbled Pipriac, “one might follow 
him, but he walks where no man ever walked before.” 

“He cannot be far away,” said Mikel. “Out that way beyond the 
Cathedral there is no path even for a goat to crawl. It is in the 
Cathedral we must search, and fortunately the tide has begun to ebb 
out of the Gate.” 

Another hour had elapsed, however, before the passage was 
practicable, and when, wading round the ,outlying wall which pro- 
jected into the sea, they passed in under the Gate, the vast place 
was wrapped in blackness, and the early stars were twinkling above its 
roofless walls. Even Pipriac, neither by nature nor by education a 
superstitious man, felt awed and chilled. A dreadful stillness reigned, 
only broken by the dripping of the water down the sides of the 
furrowed rocks, by the low eerie cries of seabirds stirring among the 
crags, by the rapid whirr of wings passing to and fro in the darkness. 
Nothing was perceptible, Night there had completely assumed her 
throne, and the only lights were the rayless lights of heaven far 
above. Ranged in rows along the walls sat numbers of cormorants, 
unseen, but ever and anon fluttering their heavy pinions as the 
strange footsteps startled them from sleep. 

The men spoke in whispers, and crept on timidly. 

“If we had brought a torch!” said Pierre. 

“One would say the Devil was here in the darkness,” growled 
Pipriac. 

Mikel Grallon made the sign of the cross. 

“The blessed St. Gildas forbid,” he murmured. ‘“ Hark, what is 
that?” 

There was a rush, a whirr overhead, and a flock of doves, emerging 
from some dark cave, crossed the blue space overhead. 

“It is an accursed spot,” said Pipriac ; “one cannot see well an 
inch before one’s nose. Malediction! one might as well look for a 
needle in the great sea. If God had made me a goat or an owl I 
might thrive at this work, but to grope about in a dungeon is to waste 
time.” 

So the retreat was sounded in a whisper, and the party soon 
retraced their steps from the Cathedral, and were standing in the 
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lighter atmosphere of the neighbouring shore. Total darkness now 
wrapped the cliffs on every side. 

A long parley ensued, throughout which Mikel Grallon protested 
vehemently that Rohan could not be far away, and that if watch 
were kept all night he could not possibly escape. 

“ Otherwise,” averred the spy, “he will creep away directly the 
coast is clear and fly to some other part of the coast. My life upon 
it, he is even now watching to see us go. If he is to escape, good 
and well—I say nothing—I have done my duty like a good citizen ; 
but if he is to be caught you must keep your eyes wide open till day.” 

In honest truth, Pipriac would gladly have withdrawn for the night 
and returned to the pursuit in the morning ; for, after all, though he 
* was zealous in his duty, he would just as soon have given the deserter 
another chance. Something in Grallon’s manner, however, warned 
him that the man was a spy in more senses than one, and that any 
want of energy just then, if followed by the escape of Rohan, might 
be misrepresented at head-quarters. So it was decided that the 
Cathedral of St. Gildas, with all the circumjacent cliffs, should be 
kept under surveillance till daybreak. Despatching two more mem- 
bers of his force to join the others on the cliff, and scattering his own 
force well over the seashore and under the face of the crags, he lit 
his pipe and proceeded to keep watch. 

The night passed quietly enough, despite some false alarms. At 
last, when every man was savage and wearied out, the dawn came, 
with a rising wind from the sea and heavy showers of rain. All the 
villagers, save only Mikel Grallon, had returned to their homes, 
shrugging their shoulders over what they deemed a veritable wild- 
goose chase. 

Once more, for the tide had again ebbed, Grallon led the way 
round under the Gate, and the lone Cathedral echoed with the sound 
of voices. Great black cormorants were still sitting moveless in the 
walls ; some floundered away to the water with angry wings, but 
many remained moveless within a few yards of the soldiers’ bayonets. 
All now was light and visible ;—the crimson granite walls stretching 
out from the mighty cliff, the Gate hung with dripping moss as green 
as grass, the fantastic niches with their traceries of lichen green 
and red, the blocks upon the floor like black tombs, slimy with the 
oozy kisses of the salt tide, and the mighty architraves and minarets 
far above the roof of the Cathedral, and forming part of the over- 
hanging crag. 

The men moved about like pigmies on the shingly floor, searching 
the nooks and crannies in the walls, prying this way and that way 
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like men very ill-used, but finding no trace of any living thing. At 
every step he took Pipriac grew more irritated, for he was sorely 
missing his morning dram of brandy, and the gendarmes shared his 
irritation. 

“ Tous les diables!” he cried, “ one might come here hunting for 
crabs or shell-fish, but I see no hiding place for anything bigger than 
a bird. Look you here! The high tide fills this accursed place 
whenever it enters ; there is the mark all round, as high as my hand 
can reach ;—and as for hiding up there in the walls, why only a 
limpet could do that, for they are slippery as glass.- Malediction ! let 
us depart. There is no deserter here. March!” 

“ Stay,” said Mikel Grallon. 

Pipriac turned upon him with a savage scowl. 

“ Perdition ! what next ?” 

‘You have not searched everywhere.” 

Pipriac uttered an oath ; his one eye glittered in a perfect fury. 

“You are an ass for your pains! Where else shall we search? 
Down thy throat, fisherman ?” 

““No,” answered Grallon with a sickly smile; “up yonder !”— 
and he pointed with his hand. 

“Where?” 

“Up in the Zrou/” 


The great Altar of the Cathedral, which we have already described 
to the reader as consisting of a lovely curtain of moss covering the 
cliff for about a hundred square yards, was glimmering with its 
innumerable jewels of prismatic and ever-changing dew ; and just 
above it was the dark blot on which Marcelle had gazed in terror 
when she stood before the Altar with Rohan. High as the gallery 
of some cathedral, the Zrou, or Cave, out of the heart of which the 
mystic waters flowed, loomed remote, and to all seeming inacces- 
sible. As Pipriac gazed up, a flock of pigeons passed overhead and 
plunged into the Cave, but instantly emerging again, they scattered 
swiftly and disappeared over the Cathedral walls. 

“Did yoa mark that?” said Grallon, sinking his voice. 

Pipriac, who was gazing up with a disgusted expression, scowled 
unamiably. 

“What, fisherman ?” 

“The blue doves. They entered the Zrou, but no sooner did 

hey disappear than they returned again.” 

“ And then?” 

“The Cave is not empty, that is all.” 

Pipriac uttered an exclamation, and all the men looked in stupe- 
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faction at one another, while Grallon smiled complacently and 
cruelly to himself. 

“ But it is impossible,” exclaimed the Sergeant at last. ‘“ Look! 
The walls are as straight as my hand; and the moss is so slippery 
and soft that no man could climb; and as to entering from above, 
why see how the crags overhang. If he is there, he is the Devil; if 
he is the Devil, we shall never lay hands upon him. Malediction !” 

It certainly did seem incredible at first sight that any human being 
could have reached the Cave—if Cave it was—from above or from 
under, unassisted by a ladder ora rope. Mikel Grallon, however, being 
well acquainted with the place, soon demonstrated that ascent, 
though difficult and perilous in the extreme, was not altogether 
impossible. In the extreme corner of the Cathedral, close to what 
we have termed the Altar, the cliff was hard and dry, and here and 
there were interstices into which a climber might press his hands and 
feet, and so crawl tediously upward. 

“T tell you this,” said Mikel whispering ; “it can be done, for I 
have seen the man himself do it. You have but to insert toes and 
fingers thus "—here he illustrated his ‘words by climbing a few yards 
—“and up you go.” 

“Good,” said Pipriac grimly ; “I see you are a clever fellow, and 
understand the trick of it. Lead the way, and by the soul of the 
Emperor we will follow.” 

Mikel Grallon grew quite white with annoyance and mortification. 

**T tell you he is there.” 

“And I tell you we will follow if you will show us how to climb. 
Malediction ! do you think old Pipriac is afraid? Come, forward! 
What, you refuse? Well, I do not blame you ; for I have said it, 
only the Devil could climb there.” 

Turning to his men, however, he continued in a louder voice— 

“ Nevertheless, we will astonish the birds. Pierre, take aim at 
the Zrou yonder. Fire!” 

The gendarme levelled his piece at the dark hole far above him 
and fired. There was a crash, a roar, a murmur of innumerable 
echoes, and suddenly, overhead, hovered countless gulls, shrieking 
and flying, attracted by the report. For a moment, it seemed as if 
the very crags would fall and crush the pigmy shapes below. 

“ Again!” said Pipriac, signalling to another of his men. 

The terrible concussion was repeated ; fresh myriads of gulls shut 
out the sky like a blinding snow, and shrieked their protestations ; 
but there came no other sign. 

“One would say the very skies were falling,” growled Pipriac- 
“Bah ! he is not there.” 
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At that moment, the gendarmes, who were still gazing eagerly up- 
ward, uttered an exclamation of wonder. A head was thrust out of 
the Zrou, and two large eyes were eagerly gazing down. 


The exclamation of wonder was speedily followed by one of anger 
and disappointment ; for the head was not that of a human being 
but that of a goat ;—no other, indeed, than our old friend Jannedik, 
who, with her two fore-feet on the edge of the Cave, and her great 
grave face gleaming far up in the. morning light, seemed quietly 
demanding the reason of that unmannerly tumult. Mikel Grallon 
ground his teeth and called a thousand curses on the unfortunate 
animal, while the gendarme Pierre, cocking his piece with a look at 
his Sergeant, seemed disposed to give Jannedik short shrift. 

But Pipriac, with a fierce wave of the hand, bade the gendarme 
desist, and warned his men generally to let Jannedik alone ; then 
turning to Mikel Grallon, he continued sneeringly— 

“So this is your deserter, fisherman ?—a poor wretch of a goat, 
with a beard and horns! Did I not say you were an ass for your 
pains? Malediction! the very beast is laughing at you; I can see 
the shining of her white teeth.” 

“« Since the brute is yonder,” answered Grallon angrily, “ the master 
is not far away. If we had but a ladder! You would see, you 
would see !” 

“ Bah ? 

And Pipriac turned his back upon Grallon in disgust, and signalled 
to his men to depart. 

“Then if he escapes, do not say that I am to blame,” cried the 
fisherman, still in a low voice. “I would wager my boat, my nets, all 
I have, that he hides in yonder, and is afraid to show his face. Is 
not the goat his, and what is the goat doing up in the 7reu? Ah, I 
tell you that you are wrong, Sergeant Pipriac! I have watched for 
nights and nights, and I know well where he hides. I didnot come 
to you before I had made certain. As sure as I am a living man, 
as sure as I have a soul to be saved, he is up yonder, up in the 
Trou !” 

Despite the intensity and evident honesty of this assertion, Pipriac 
did not vouchsafe any further reply ;—and he and his men had turned 
their sullen faces towards the Gate, when a voice far above them said, 
in low clear tones, which made them start and turn suddenly ina 
wild amaze— 

“ Yes, Mikel Grallon, I am here.” 


(To be continued.) 





‘LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA: 
A TOAST.* 


BY W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


ww RETHREN of the Urban Club, the toast which I 
i have next to propose, “Literature and the Drama,” 
comes on me like one of those conundrums so 
~ frequently fired at one from red and gold paper 
after dinner in a friend’s house, and which are supposed to favour 
the babble of small talk. To take up “ Literature and the Drama” 
in the abstract, @ frofos of nothing, in response to nothing save the 
request of a secretary, is like launching off into infinite space. How 
are we to feel solid ground? Two gentlemen, I find, are set down 
to answer for this toast. Well, they are tangible. These gentlemen 
will expect me to lay myself open to some reply. I shall speak 
about ten minutes, which will give them time to gather up numbers 
of impromptus. The gentleman who replies for “ Literature” is one 
whom I need not indicate otherwise than by his name. The author 
of “Live it Down,” “ Not Dead yet,” and other charming stories, 
as well as such semi-historical works as “ Brides and Bridals,” and 
**A Book about Doctors,” needs, in a society of literary gentlemen, 
no other announcement than that of J. C.Jeaffreson. My friend 
Mr. James Albery will, I see, return thanks for the “‘ Drama.” You 
know how much he needs those ten minutes of which I spoke just 
now to collect 47s thoughts. We have all seen him do it in less— 
collect, condense, discharge a whole battery of thought and wit, 
while you could hardly say “ it flashed !” 

When I was a student in the Inner Temple there was a society in 
London called the “ Syncretical Society.” Some of the philosophers 
who adorned that society are still, I understand, members of the 
Urban Club. We attended the meetings in white waistcoats, and 
sat in solemn rows in front of a black board. Some gentleman, 
with reverend beard and youthful manner, hopped in front of that 
board and wrote on it some such enigma as I have got to deal with 





* Notes of a speech delivered at the Urban Club by Mr. Dixon as president of 
the evening. In revising this report in proof, Mr. Dixon has drawn his pen 
through many humorous passages having a merely local reference.—ED. 
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now. The first night of my appearance a gentleman wrote on the 
black board— 

“The Great I Am: what of Him?” 

This event happened under the high priesthood of John Abraham 
Heraud. Mr. Heraud is remembered within these walls as an 
earnest, hard-working man of letters, who did a good deal of work, 
which was never fully appreciated. Men felt that he was in his way 
a subtle and curious thinker, with a great capacity for explaining 
his system in mysterious language. I cannot say that I understood 
much of it myself; his methods and explanations always staggered 
me; but no enigma written by him on the black board of the 
Syncretical Society ever staggered me so much as this toast of “ Litera- 
ture and the Drama ”—which is to be fired off to-night into infinite 
space. 

“This is good wine, if a man had only time to enjoy it,” said 
Raleigh, as he tossed off a beaker on his way to execution. This 
would be a good room in which to talk of letters, and of the 
drama, if the night could be stretched into forty hours and we had 
time to dig up the literary anecdotes of the eighteenth century which 
have been laboriously buried by the Messrs. Nicholls in a dozen 
octavos. This Gate I find has been connected with letters from the 
time of Cadmus (this quite new fact is stated in your programme) 
down to the time of Cave. It is possible that Spenser and Raleigh may 
have lighted this chamber with song and wit. It is certain that 
Johnson and Garrick were its frequent tenants. Here is the chair 
in which Johnson sat. There is a portrait of Garrick, and the record 
of his first effort as a dramatic artist. From the age’of Samuel Johnson 
down to that of Richard Gowing this Gate has been identified with the 
issue of a famous magazine. For a long time the magazine flourished 
under the shadow of this roof. It flourishes still in the immediate 
neighbourhood under various shadows of its own. On opening it 
to-day I saw that the first page began with Mr. Buchanan’s “‘ Shadow 
of the Sword,” and that the last page ended with Mr. Francillon’s 
“Dog and his Shadow.” Thus we have the past and the present 
with us, connected by a living literary illustration—the Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

We of the present, as well as those who have gone “the way of 
the roses,” are called the children of Literature. She claims us all: 
some on.one pretext, some another; but every one she claims— 
Mr. Buchanan on the score of his having written “‘ Lyrics of London 
Life”; Colonel Haywood on the ground of his having written 
“Reports on the Paving ot London Streets.” Dr. Richardson 
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finds a place in her affections on account of his new and beautiful 
“‘ Hygeia” ; Mr. Albery on the strength of his morality called ‘ The 
Two Roses”; Dr. Karl Blind no less on behalf of his admirable 
political essays than for his aspiration towards ideal commonwealths. 
She sweeps us all beneath her maternal wing—statesmen, scholars, 
travellers, historians, journalists. On every man who dips a pen 
into the black immortality called ink she sets her mark and signs 
him to herself. 

My neighbour here whispers “The drama: What of it?” The 
drama! What of it? Literature has many children—Drama, 
Poetry, History, Philosophy. Drama was the first-born. Shall I also 
say—the favourite? It is hardly a debateable fact that the dramatic 
form of composition is in every age and every tongue the highest 
and most popular form. It is probably so in Greek. It is certainly 
so in Latin, French, and Spanish. There may be doubt about 
Italian. There is hardly any room for doubt in German, and 
assuredly none for doubt in English. The Shakespearean drama 
stands at the head and front not only of all literary work in 
England, but of literary excellence in every part of the earth. Drama 
is nature, shaped and draped; the story, character, and passions of 
the heart set forth by the constructive faculty of the imagination 
under rhythmical and radiant forms. 

It is the common cant, my friend here reminds me, to say that 
this present time is not poetical and dramatic. Not poetical and 
dramatic! You might as truly say it is not logical, not commercial, 
not adventurous, not scientific. These things are always said. At 
a time when Spenser had published his ‘“ Shepherd’s Calendar,” and 
Shakespeare was commencing his dramatic studies, Sir Philip 
Sydney described Poetry as declining and decaying. “ Poor 
Poetry! which from among the highest estimation of learning is 
fallen to be the laughing stock of children,” said the man whom 
Raleigh called the Scipio and Petrarch of his day. Sydney said so 
in earnest and in sorrow, for he loved poetry and was himself a 
poem. Eight years later, when the “ Faérie Queene” was written and 
Shakespeare had become an author of repute, Puttenham called the 
age “an iron and malicious age.” What said this critic more? 
“‘ Poets as poesie are despised, and the name become of honourable, 
infamous.” Yet Puttenham, a very able critic, wrote this nonsense 
in the age of Good Queen Bess |—the age of Sydney and Raleigh— 
the age of Spenser and Shakespeare ! 

I could illustrate the general truth of contemporary misconception 
by many examples. The Elizabethans thought Ben Jonson their 
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chief dramatic poet. Audiences in the reign of James the First pre- 
ferred Beaumont and Fletcher to Shakespeare. The copyright of 
“Paradise Lost” fetched no more than a column of prose in leader 
type brings to«lay, and Milton’s merits were not generally allowed 
until the criticisms of Addison brought them to the front. So 
with history; and what may be called historic foresight. A few 
years before the French Revolution broke out Gibbon expressed 
his opinion that history was then written out, and that no future 
events would happen worthy of a great writer’s pen. Some people 
are now of opinion that the only history worth reading had not then 
commenced ! 

To me the present age appears the most poetic and dramatic of 
all ages. Are not the elements which are most active in our day 
poetic and dramatic elements? Are not science and discovery 
feeding the poetic instinct and dramatic passion of mankind in every 
sense and at every pore? Every day brings forth a new fact ; every 
year brings out a new truth. All corners of the earth are scoured, 
and every hidden secret brought to light. We attack the sun, we 
question the fixed stars, we plunge into nebulz. We pierce, we bind, 
we transform the earth. Some of you may recall the outcry raised 
against the introduction of railway lines as spoiling the physical 
beauty of our landscapes and taking away the poetry from English 
life. Martin and Turner answered that snarl; as Spenser and 
Shakespeare had answered the snarl about “an irom and malicious 
age.” These masters showed us how to look on new phases of the 
picturesque. They put a train in motion; veiled it with night ; 
touched it-with point of flame ; and every one felt, when gazing on 
their pictures, that a railway train was a poetic and dramatic 
embodiment of human ingenuity and human power. 

Among these false and fading criticisms we hear it said that 
steamships take away all poetry from the sea. There never was a 
time when new forms were given to man’s rule over the ocean in 
which small cynics ceased to moan and groan about the old poetry 
of the sea being killed. The poetry of the sea will never die. 
Under the wings of steam that poetry of the sea has taken a new 
lease of life. What man can make a voyage in which his safety and 
his fortunes are at stake without a feeling of solemnity in his act ? 
Who can pass a night at sea in a steam vessel, conscious of wrestling 
with the great forces which not long ago made men their slaves, 
without being proud that he is aman? It matters little for the 
terms under which a night is spent at sea. Let it be under summer 
Stars, the moonlight playing in your track. You have the even-song, 
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the badinage and compliment, the rippling water on your keel, and 
all around your feet the sweep and mystery of sea and night. A 
man who can pass through such a scene with pulse unmoved and 
heart untouched is not a poet and will never be a dramatist. 
Drama! Here is the living thing. You step on board a boat: that 
machine which the great man’ whose voice has often ruled this 
chamber called “a prison, with a chance of being drowned.” A 
plank divides you fromdeath. Are you afraid? Do you make your 
will? Do you leave a blessing to your children, and a legacy to 
your club? Nothing of the kind. You are about to be shot across 
the sea, shot in the face of opposing winds and tides ; yet you are 
calm and confident as when you mount a horse—some of you 
perbaps more! And why? Because you know the steeds of 
Neptune have been tamed. Man’s {sense of poetry and victory 
fills his brain. He knows that he has conquered—he is safe. Has 
any poet, any dramatist, ever spent one night at sea without a 
mingled and mysterious sentiment of awe, surprise, and confidence ? 
If so, I should not like to meet that fellow on the Cossack steppe. 
Take a night of storm and wreck, when every plank is groaning, and 
the voices of the deep sough in your ears, and the caverns open in 
that wash and waste. How close you are !—a wheel breaks—you are 
adrift ; a plank springs—you are awreck. Yet with what confidence 
you tread that deck and ride that storm ; rejoicing in the tumult at 
your feet ; feeding the inner sense of majesty with a conviction that 
you must and will go through that wrack, because man has laid his 
hand on nature and commands her like a god. 

Our friend the vice-president, Mr. Haliburton, has crossed the 
Atlantic many times. He can tell you that every voyage across that 
ocean is a drama ; often a comedy, not unfrequently a tragedy. Now, 
hereby hangs a tale. 

A few months ago I was coming home from New York, after 
many months of absence in the United States. My house in 
Regent’s Park had been blown up: a land drama, full of its own 
pathos and humour. We were anxious to get on shore. When we left 
Cork the sea was running high, and when we caught the outer lights 
near Liverpool the question rose whether we could save the tide. 
Near midnight the captain whispered me his fears that we should 
not be able to pass the bar. As this bad news ran down the cabins 
pale lips, white faces, staring eyes, all told the tale. I lt a fresh 
cigar and went on deck. Impatience is a vice of which a traveller 
soon gets tired ; and I was leaning on the bulwarks, peering into 
mist and rain, when I felt a lady’s hand laid on my wrist, and a lady’s 
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voice throb in my ear: “ Must we lie out all night?” She wasalady 
under my care. ‘I hope not,” I was saying in a tone of comfort to 
the pale creature, when a thick black mantle, like the wing of some 
monstrous bird, spread over us—covered us—and the dark sky, 
murky and moving, seemed to press down suddenly on our heads. 
A voice cried out in front of us and near us, “ Larboard—larboard !” 
Peril fills you like a draught of wine. Clutching the lady’s arm, I 
swung her round the deck-cabin, and had brought her close under 
the protecting framework when a crash was heard. Above, our sails 
and masts were interlacing, scratching, fighting with some other sails 
and masts. Outside, I heard a thud—a scrape, a gnash! A plank 
was rent and rammed. Yes; there it was. Collision in the night, 
and in the storm! Yes; something had been crushed. But what? 
A voice was heard from the front ; voice far in front this time; right 
from the fore—the out-look—“ Clear! All right.” The masts and 
sails overhead appeared to part, the battle of spars and canvas to be 
over. As we looked again, the strange ship was gone into the night. 
A few minutes later we scraped the bar, but pushed across the sands, 
and as we lay at anchor in the river, waiting for the dawn, our sleep 
was not unpleasantly disturbed by the wail and agony of the storm 
outside. But what of the strange ship with which we had that sudden 
pass of arms? Of her no news was ever heard. Her name, we 
afterwards found, was Hearts Ease. She had left Liverpool at sun- 
down for New York. She never came to land. The last thing seen 
of her afloat was that interlacing of her masts and sails with ours ; 
the last thing heard of her on earth was that cry from the look-out— 
“Clear! All right.” She sank, with every soul on board. Night 
and silence covered that ship and crew with their great mysteries. 

Now this kind of thing is going on every day and every night on 
the surface of that great waste. Just as there is “always daylight 
somewhere in the world,” so there is always tragedy somewhere in 
the world. I ask Mr. Albery whether that is not drama ; the living 
element from which dramatic shapes and passions are evolved by 
means of your creative art. 

As with the steamship; so with the telegraphic wire. Marking a 
telegraphic wire in the London streets, trailing by lamp-posts, crawling 
near gutters, you reject the poetry that palpitates in that wire. Let 
us leave this question open. The familiar is rarely picturesque. No 
Venetian artist thinks a gondola picturesque; no English artist 
thinks a cab picturesque. But English artists flock to the lagoons in 
order to paint gondolas ; and a famous Venetian artist has recently 
been in London for the purpose of painting cabs! Set the wire in 
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a strange scene, and we catch the picture at a glance. In the 
Syrian desert you come on the telegraphic line connecting London 
with Calcutta by way of the Euphrates Valley. You may find a 
Bedouin sheikh standing near it with a carbine in his hand; a 
dozen of his servants by his side ; his mare and camels in a group 
apart ; and this wild bit of wire—to him a Sheitan’s messenger— 
running through the wild man’s country ; and a black bird perched 
on one of the telegraph poles—an emblem of that Sheitan which the 
untamed Arab sheikh conceives—alighted on his throne! Is there 
no poetry in that bit of wire? That wire, at which the bird pecks and 
the Arab glares, is thrilling with a thousand human emotions—a 
word of whispered love from separated hearts; a dying mother’s 
blessing to her son ; a desperate merchant’s order to buy or sell; a 
Minister’s command to levy war. Who knows? All kinds of mes- 
sages are streaming on that line, at which the black bird nibbles and 
the Bedouin hesitates to fire. The same thing, in an equally poetic 
aspect, may be seen among the Rocky Mountains and along the 
arid plains of Santa Fé. . Through desolate hunting-grounds, on 
which the Sioux and Osages chase their prey and scalp their 
enemies, the wire runs forward, wedding the wealth, energy, and 
civilisation of New York and Boston with the growing wealth, 
energy, and civilisation of Sacramento, San Francisco, and Los 
Angelos. When you see how we girdle the earth in a few minutes— 
how we throw our chains over the wildest chasms, making the wild 
inhabitants of these waste places wonder and inquire—the first steps 
towards their better knowledge and their ultimate civilisation—can 
you say there is no quickening spirit in that wire, no poetry and 
drama in that electric spark? Brethren of the Urban Club, that 
wire is a‘poetic and dramatic instrument—especially a dramatic in- 
strument. It brings the very ends of the earth together, fusing the 
sum of human emotions into one common sentiment. Can the 
dramatic poet in his highest reach of tragic passion do as much? 
Take the case of a great battle fought and won—Sadowa, Sedan, or 
any other of the typical class. I take Sedan. Two armies clash. 
A victory is gained. An empire rises, and a second empire falls. 
Events cccur in a few hours which change the flow and custom of 
the world. A crash, an onset, and a rout—Napoleon is a prisoner, 
Wilhelm is on his way to Versailles. The political and military 
centre of Europe is transferred from Paris to Berlin. These things 
are done in a dozen hours, and in another dozen hours men are 
talking in their breathless haste and fever of these great events, not 
only in Paris and Berlin, but in the mosques of Cairo and the streets 
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of Archangel, in the bazaars of Calcutta and on the quays of Rio, by 
the falls at Ottawa, in the market places of San Francisco, and in the 
shops at Sydney. Within a day the news is told, and at the same 
instant of time every human heart is quivering with the shock of 
these great events. That is drama. All the corners of the earth are 
joined, kindled, fused. Just as in a theatre you speak directly face 
to face with five or six hundred persons, so that every one laughs or 
weeps under a common impulse; laughing with the same wave of 
merriment, crying with the same pang of emotion ; so the poetical 
telegraph speaks to the whole world—now become a theatre—bring- 
ing joy and sorrow, exaltation and remorse, to every kind and race of 
man. 

Brethren, I have used my ten minutes to the last second, and 
shall only add one sentence more. 

We have, as I conceive, a field still left to cultivate : a field as rich 
and fertile as our literary fathers ever tilled and sowed. It is for us 
to do our duty in a faithful and a generous way. Our task as men of 
letters—and especially of such as strive to make of literature a learned 
profession—is one of great ends and modest means. With pen 
and ink, and some blank sheets of paper, we have to do the 
most enduring work on earth. What, after all, is so enduring 
as good literary work? ‘Those ancient Indian systems, which at one 
time reigned over nearly the whole of Asia, had many witnesses, 
literary, ritualistic, legal, hierarchical, and architectural. Few except 
the literary witnesses remain. The legal and the ritualistic witnesses 
are changed. The architectural witnesses have almost perished. 
But the Vedas are still there ; and if the minds of men were favour- 
able to such revival, the ancient creeds of India might easily be 
revived from those ancient records. It is the same with Greece. 
Delphi is desert waste ; the Parthenon a pictorial ruin. No one 
kneels to Pallas Athene now. No lover toys with Aphrodite. 
No voice invokes the Olympian Zeus. But Homer lives, and 
Eschylus lives; the Greek epic and the Greek tragedy survive : 
mere strings of sentences, yet having in their loveliness of form 
and their intensity of spirit a strength that has outlived the 
constitutions of their country and the dynasties of their gods. So 
with all poems, dramas, histories, records, whether sacred or profane. 
Where is the Temple of Solomon ?—where the tabernacle which that 
edifice replaced? Gone: to the last beam, possibly to the last stone. 
Yet the rituals used in that temple and in that tabernacle are as 
perfect now as in the day when they were first reduced to shape. 
Where is the proud Temple of Herod? Gone, too. Yes; gone, 
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the granite pavements and the marble courts. In vain we seek 
beneath the soil for evidence even of the site of that proud pile! The 
Gospel and Epistles live; the deathless heritage and blessing of 
mankind. 

And so through all the fields in which we live and labour. Let 
our work be worthy, and it will not pass away. Let us be worthy of 
our high calling, and we shall not have lived in vain. We have to 
save all that is best worth saving—the old, old story of man’s heart 
and mind—and if we do it well the record may be-found alive when 
brass is worn to dust, and marble ground to sand. 

















My OcEAN LoG 
FROM NEWCASTLE TO BRISBANE. 





BY RED SPINNER. 
PART II. 


GT A\ HE flying fish seems to prefer wind, and is _particu- 
2} @ larly merry when the sea is agitated by a six-knot 
Malla breeze. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
the larger fish which prey upon it are very much 
on the alert on such occasions, even as the pike of the fresh 
waters at home make more frequent demands upon the fisherman’s 
energies in rough than in calm weather. The fact remains, on the 
evidence of my own observations renewed every day for a fortnight, 
and on that of the seafaring people on board who must be excellent 
authorities on the subject, that the flying fish appear in greater 
numbers and friskiness on moderately rough days. 

The movements of the flying fish are as graceful as a swallow’s, 
and the creature is a much more shapely object than I had been led 
to expect from pictures, written descriptions, or the few preserved 
specimens I had seen. The stuffed affair at the British Museum, 
like all the other representations of the fish world there, is, of course, 
an outrage on Nature. The wings, large in comparison with the 
body, which may be compared roughly, in shape and size, to a 
Christchurch mackerel (a small, sweet-eating description much prized 
on the Hampshire coast), are, as we saw them in flight, outspread at 
right angles, and underneath you might at times catch sight of the 
second set of smaller wing-fins, which are thought to have more to do 
with the actual flight than the others. The upper wings (we may so 
term them for convenience) were a dark brown in some, a reddish 
brown in others, beautifully speckled in many, while the tiniest 
varieties displayed brown fringes to wings which differed but slightly 
from the grey coloured back. The twinkle of these singular mem- 
branes as the sun caught them was a very beautiful sight. 

No less beautiful was the method of flight. I am aware that some 
naturalists deny that the flying fish flies at all, deny that it flaps its 


wing-fins, deny or doubt that it has the power of changing its course. 
VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876. xx 
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If rising five or six feet out of the water, skimming now up now 
down, wheeling first to the right and then to the left, and sustaining 
these movements for a distance of a hundred yards or more do not 
constitute flying there is no meaning in words. The fish did all this 
unmistakably, and in their flight they repeatedly turned over slightly 
on one side until the silvery white of their bellies flashed again. 
Their sweep from the trough of the sea, parallel with the side and 
over the summit of the billows, forcibly reminded one of the joyous 
return of a martin to the household eaves. Sometimes two or three 
fishes would be in company, sometimes a numerous shoal would get 
up from close under the ship’s bows, scattering like a covey of 
partridges, and with a patter-patter that recalled the wild fowl roused 
from their reedy retreat by the margin of some inland lake. They 
were probably frightened by the approach of the noisy steamer, and 
dispersed beyond what is usual when their motions are regulated by 
hungry pursuers swimming in the rear. On such emergencies the 
shoal keeps well together. I noticed that the “flights” consisted 
generally of fish of uniform size, and not of an admixture of great 
and small. The most numerous shoals were of fish that could not 
have been over six inches long—and this I take to be the average 
dimensions of the species. Perhaps not more than a dozen in- 
dividuals of the multitudes I watched without tiring in the Indian 
Ocean were a foot in length, and the people on board were 
unanimous in saying that fourteen inches is an extreme size. The 
majority of the fish reminded one of the swallow tribe as much from 
their bulk as from their rapid airy flights. At fifty yards distance a 
flying shoal might be likened to a handful of half-crowns hurled into 
the air by some submerged distributor of largesse ; should the ship 
come unexpectedly into the very thick of the gathering they would 
disperse on either hand with a flutter that might go far to excuse the 
alarm of “ Breakers under the bow.” 

‘The theory that the large pectoral fins, or wings, do not actually 
flap may after all be well grounded. The doctor of the ship and 
myself resolved ourselves into a committee of investigation to decide 
this point, and leaning over the bow we loyally performed our duties 
for the space of an hour, during which hundreds of flying fish of all 
sorts and sizes passed under our review, and frequently at such close 
quarters that we could clearly mark the shape of their large round 
eye. Notwithstanding these favourable opportunities we could not 
agree in the result. The fish were here now and the next moment 
gone like a gleam, touching the top of a wave perhaps fifty yards off, 
and away again with undiminished rapidity. I was certainly at first 
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rather inclined to the non-flapping theory as far as the major wing- 
fins are concerned, but not with respect to the lesser pair underneath. 
But afterwards I formed a decided opinion that the creature begins 
its career by a rapid motion of the wing-fins, and that, having 
acquired the requisite momentum, it keeps them fixed and out- 
stretched until it touches water once more. The following I quote 
as a technical description of the flying fish’s modus operandi :— 


The principal external agents employed in this mode of locomotion are the 
large lobe of the tail-fin and the broad transparent pectoral fins which on this 
occasion serve at least as a parachute, and which being situated close to the 
back, place the centre of suspension higher than the centre of gravity. It is 
also curious to notice how well the specific gravity of the fish can be regulated 
in correspondence with the element through which it may move. The swim 
bladder when perfectly distended occupies nearly the entire cavity of the abdo- 
men, and contains a large quantity of air; and in addition to this there is a mem- 
brane in the mouth which can be inflated through the gills; these two reservoirs 
of air affording good substitutes for the air cells so freely distributed within the 
bones of birds, and having the additional advantage of being voluntary in their 
function. 


Whether the occasional dipping of the fish into the sea as it flies 
is an absolute necessity to further progress is also an open question, 
but it would seem reasonable to suppose that the delicate wing-fins 
outspread in the sun and wind would soon become dry, and like the 
throat of the orator require occasional moistening. ‘The fish does 
dip, and pretty often too, but it struck me sometimes not because 
there was pressing occasion for it so much as because the ridge of 
the billow afforded a passing temptation. Neither could it have been 
for purposes of rest after exhaustion, since there was no pause ; the 
fish on the wing simply brushed through the water without perceptibly 
“slowing” the mysterious engine power with which it has been 
invested. 

Very earnestly did everybody wish to welcome a few flying fish 
to the deck. The mouths of those passengers to whom the morning 
and evening publications of the ship—to wit the neatly got-up break- 
fast and dinner menus—were all important as official gazettes remem- 
bered that there had been no fresh fish for many days, and the officers 
and stewards drove them frantic by repeating at every meal their 
descriptions of the luscious morsel. It was little short of mockery to tell 
us that the cook—and a capital cook that yellow bearded Frenchman 
was—had a special gift in the browning of flying fish, and that to 
a well regulated human being who was not hypocrite enough to affect 
contempt of good living nothing more delicately succulent, more 


exquisitely flavoured, could be offered. Was it only to tantalise that 
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the chief officer told us how last year, in the same latitude and 
almost the same longitude, the deck one morning was covered with 
the welcome fish, which had taken a flight, alas, in the dark, from 
which there was no return? If so the second officer was in the plot, 
for he supplemented his superior’s experiences with his own ; the 
effect of his asseverations being that many a time and oft he had 
hung lanterns over the bulwarks and attracted the fish to their doom 
—a cause and effect in which the sailor places unhesitating belief, 
though I suspect there is about as much ground for the notion as 
there was for the statement of the ancients that the flying fish 
invariably flew ashore every night to escape its manifold enemies at 
sea. 

The flying fish undoubtedly does fly on board ships when lanterns 
are suspended from the chains ; but then just as often it is found on 
deck when no such reputed lure has been exhibited. However, that 
not at all uncommon circumstance of dead flying fish being found on 
a vessel’s decks at daybreak did not happen to us. This was a 
matter of special regret to me. I do not deny that I should have 
been very glad of so agreeable an addition to the pleasures of the 
table, but that there was a higher motive than that I would fain pro- 
test. Years ago, I remembered, the Rev. Mr. Wood in his “ Popular 
Natural History” pointed out that the climbing perch and other fish of 
similar habits possessed certain reservoirs of water which oxygenised 
the blood, but that such a provision was not found in the flying fish. 
Mr. Wood upon this asked whether the fish might not be wrought 
into a temporary intoxication through the excess of oxygen caused 
by its passage through the air, and he suggested that it would be an 
interesting experiment to test the temperature of the blood of a 
newly-caught flying fish, and mark the length of time it would live 
out of water. Those experiments may have been made long ago, 
but in the absence of any knowledge to that effect I had determined, 
if ever the chance came in my way, to distinguish myself in the 
cause of science, and perhaps give to the world a new and wondrous 
locomotive power that should far surpass steam, electricity, or 
ballooning. It was not to be; the instrument was ready for thrust- 
ing into the fish’s mouth or under its pectoral fin, the instrumentalist 
was both willing and anxious to find out the precise temperature ; 
the drawback was fatal: we could not secure a single subject. 

The mariner will tell you that deep sea fishes as a rule are dry and 
tasteless, and that the flying fish, which, in spite of its occasional 
trips into the upper air, must rank as one of the class, is the one 
delightful exception. It is likely that a similar opinion is entertained 
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by three, if not more, predatory inhabitants of the seas—-namely, the 
dolphin, bonito, and albacore. The poor little flying fish is their 
tit-bit. They hunt it remorselessly, apparently enjoying the sport 
of pursuit as keenly as the ultimate capture and final scrunch of its 
tender bones. 

The popular estimation of the animal creation is, as we know in 
such examples as the lion, camel, goose, owl, hare, and the like, 
founded more upon imagination than upon observation. The 
dolphin must be included in the list of these overrated, if not 
altogether unworthy, idols. He has been made the subject of the 
painters’ art, and for some inscrutable reason or ‘other they have 
given him a curl in the tail which Nature never dreamt of. Poets 
have had a turn at him. Thus :— 

Kind, gen’rous dolphins love the rocky shore, 
Where broken waves with fruitless anger roar ; 
But though to sounding shores they curious come, 
Yet dolphins count the boundless sea their home. 
Nay, should these favourites forsake the main, 
Neptune would grieve his melancholy reign. 

The calmest, stillest seas, when left by them 
Would awful frown and all unjoyous seem ; 

But when the darling frisks his wanton play 

The waters smile and every wave looks gay. 


And that warm, wicked syren Cleopatra, wishing to say the very 
highest thing that could be said of her lord, the hapless Marcus 
Antonius, observed that his delights were dolphin-like. In the 
olden time the dolphin was believed to be in moral nature quite a 
model fish. He was lauded as the possessor of a hig philanthropic 
soul, as a fond lover of the human race,:and notably of the weak, 
helpless, and young ; instances, with every circumstantiality of detail, 
were given of boys riding to school on a dolphin’s back, and of 
distressed seamen rescued from peril by the eager dolphin who 
volunteered to convey them in safety to the shore. It would be 
highly interesting to hear what the flying fish had to say touching 
this Shaftesbury of the shoals—this scaly pattern of piscatorial 
piety. 

One dark night, far out in the Indian Ocean, we were treated to a 
series of highly-effective illuminations. It seemed as if all the finest 
stars in the firmament had fallen down into the sea, and after sinking 
somewnat had been arrested in their descent by an under current 
which took them in slow procession past us. We could see them 
luminously pale half a fathom beneath the surface floating solemnly 
on in never-ending numbers. The larger lights—the planets, so to 
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speak—shone gloriously when not too much submerged ; the ordinary 
constellations glowed in meeker but not less enchanting measure. 
These were Meduse—if the metaphor must be dropped—and the 
ocean was full-of them. By-and-by the vessel steamed through 
what I presume must have been a dense field of spawn ; dazzling 
cascades of silver were cast off from her sides, and for a few 
minutes we were ploughing through a lake of living fire. 

This peculiar condition of the water revealed to us something of 
the dolphin’s philanthropic quality. Abreast of the ship, and not far 
removed from the weather bow, a shoal of small fish could be 
descried scudding along after the manner of foam. At first it was 
believed to be foam, but a moment’s reflection showed that the 
white mass would in that case be moving in an opposite direction. 
Further watching convinced me it was a shoal of flying fish. Soon 
there was a racket below and a pyrotechnic discharge : the fish had 
broken cover and flown out of the sea. After a short flight they 
settled again, and then I understood the secret. A couple of long 
luminous bars appeared in rear of the shoal—dolphins beyond a 
doubt hotly chasing their prey. They do not often venture so near 
a steamship as this, but at this moment they were reckless, angry may 
be that the flying fish should still keep out of their clutches. The 
dolphins raced mostly neck and neck, but the outer one sometimes 
sheered off and increased the distance between him and the ship. 
As the flying fish flew out of the sea the dolphins would put on a 
spurt, and literally side by side shoot ahead with the evident inten- 
tion of catching the quarry as it touched water. So they disappeared 
—the dolphins very confident, the flying fish wary but alarmed. It 
was an exciting race, though the odds were not by any means even. 

The brilliant-coloured fish which is always called dolphin, but 
which is, accurately speaking, the coryphene, knows the difference 
between a steamer and a sailing ship, and is therefore rarely to be 
seen in the vicinity of the former. The noise of propeller and paddle 
is, indeed, most effective in frightening the monsters of the deep, 
and this, coupled with the great speed at which steam vessels travel, 
robs the steamboat passenger of the enjoyment which falls to the lot 
of those who go down to the sea in canvas-propelled ships. At a 
moderate speed, say from four to six knots an hour, dolphin, bonito, 
and albacore may be taken, either by harpooning from the bowsprit 
or the chains underneath, or by trailing white and red rag, or any 
other rude imitation of the flying fish, from the stern. In the Red 
Sea I attempted something with two tassels of crimson and white wool, 
but as the ship was making eleven knots an hour the experiment was 
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a miserable failure. No fish was likely to have been so befooled, and if 
one had been hooked I must have hauled its head from its shoulders 
before I could have brought it to the ship. In the Gulf of Aden 
three or four bonitos leaped out of the sea a little astern, affording us 
a fair view of their kind. They were handsome fellows, about two 
feet long, with roundish body and mottled blue back—in short, an 
overgrown mackerel. Indulging in useless regrets never pays ; for 
all which I should not have bemoaned the fate that had given me a 
few hours amongst the bonito in a nice little sprit-sail boat, with a 
certain whiffling apparatus twirling along the wake. 

Before setting forth on my long voyage I received from a very 
clever friend a letter, in which this sentence occurred: “‘ Do not 
omit to slay the regulation shark with the silver watch and seals and 
the partially-digested pair of boots in his interior, and do not try to 
investigate his mysteries until you have divided the spinal marrow 
just above the tail, secundum artem, with: an axe, while Neptune and 
Amphitrite, and all the rest of them, are holding high jinks at the 
Equator.” Now it so happens that on the afternoon which intro- 
duced us to the bonitos, and not far from the spot whence they had 
leaped, after the manner of roach eluding the grab of master jack, 
an innocent bit of fan-shaped leather, as it would appear, protruded 
from the water. Strange to say, it veered round and began to sail 
leisurely off in the wind’s eye. It was a rascally white shark ; and 
even he did not fancy the noise of our revolving screw, though 
plainly on the war-path in general, with a design in particular upon 
the bonito. So runs the world, my masters—shark eats bonito, 
bonito eats flying fish, flying fish eats other fry, other fry eats some- 
thing else. One of the officers had in his cabin a walking-stick, of 
which he was very proud—a richly-mounted and highly-polished 
staff, that had once “ officiated” as the spine of a great shark. 

The history of this officer's walking-stick, as told to me, was on 
this wise: Cat in saloon falls sick, becomes useless, and is voted a 
nuisance. Boatswain, according to orders, heaves Tabby overboard 
about seven bells in the dog watch, which, as everybody should 
know, is half-past seven o’clock. First-class passenger jokes because 
cat is drowned in dog watch, and cat is thereafter forgotten. Shark 
is caught next morning on hook baited with three pounds four ounces 
of pork ; hideous beast is boused up, and slain in the customary 
manner with axe. Shark being opened, cat is found in the interior ; 
that it is the defunct Tabby is patent to the meanest understanding. 
This may be considered by some persons a mere long-bow shot ; for 
myself, I firmly believe the story. The man who told it me, and 
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who assisted in the capture, was incapable of lying over such a 
matter. 

The passing view we obtained of the southern extremity of Ceylon 
was a grateful break in the monotony of the Indian Ocean and Bay 
of Bengal, and it was hailed with delight, not only because it was 
land seen after many days of sea and sky, but because it presented 
the first grateful foliage (with the exception of the gardens of Ismailia) 
we had seen since leaving England. A few catamarans came off 
as a matter of course, but as they had no fruit on board we treated 
them with true British contempt. The cocoanut-palms are drawn 
up in line all along the shore, and the entire island, mountain and 
lowland alike, appears profusely wooded. A haze wrapped up in 
its jealous curtain Adam’s Peak, which from its distance in the 
interior can only be seen in the clearest of atmospheres. The 
harbour of Point de Galle is surrounded by leafy groves, and to us, 
passing two miles out at sea, its avenues and plantations, with cool 
habitations peeping above the plaintains and palms, smiled like a 
Land of Promise. 

Equally bright, by contrast with the brown granite ranges of Africa, 
the desert expanses of the Isthmus of Suez, and the hopeless sterility 
of the land bordering the Red Sea, were the beautiful islands and 
islets of the Straits of Malacca. In these straits one of the sailors 
caught a booby bird. As the sun sank rose-red over the island of 
Sumatra vivid lightning began to play on the western horizon, and as 
we watched the distant storm a dark form swept along the bulwarks 
and silently vanished. In the brief twilight, which in these low 
latitudes comes and departs without ceremony, this mysterious appa- 
rition attracted considerable notice. A young person given to 
sentiment suggested that it was the Spirit of the Tempest hovering 
over to warn us of impending doom. Whatever it might be, it seemed 
to have a decided penchant for hovering; it hovered sometimes 
within a few feet of us, mournfully, flapping its long wings; after an 
absence of a few minutes, or moments as the case may be, it would 
return, as though unable to overcome the doubt it entertained of our 
honesty, or to resist the temptation of keeping near the ship. Soon 
there was a shout forward, succeeded by a speedy solution of the 
matter. The mysterious Spirit of the Tempest was a booby bird ; it 
had been taken prisoner, and was now being brought aft a miserable 
captive. It had fluttered around the steamer until the coloured lights 
were being put in their accustomed niches, and then the stupid bird, 
as if it were a moth and the green lantern a candle, clumsily alighted 
on the head of the man who had affixed the lamp. It reminded me 
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of the gannets of Bass’s Rock, but was smaller ; although its body 
did not weigh a pound, its wings outstretched measured more than 
four feet. We tried the silly creature by judge and jury, tying its 
wings as a temporary precaution, and allowing it to flap about as best 
it might on the deck. The balance of evidence tended to show that 
the booby most righteously deserves its name, that it foolishly 
courts attacks that another bird would avoid, and that it would be 
useless to us either for food or preservation. The sentence therefore 
was that the captive booby should be set at liberty. Its bonds were 
accordingly unfastened, and its long dark wings began to bang the 
deck, while its outstretched head, terminated by a formidable beak 
four inches long, invested it with dangerous propensities in the eyes 
of the ladies. The booby, like the albatross, is unable to rise from 
the deck ; our released prisoner was therefore treated to a friendly 
heave by the deck officer—an act of kindness which it repaid by a 
vicious parting tweak from its bill. 


(To be continued.) 








THE TOKEN OF THE SILVER LILY 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ COMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE.” 





PART IV.—THE PLIGHTING OF THE TROTH. 
( Continued.) 


WAKING from that trance he cried to her 
In strange and bitter voice: “‘ Thou knowest not 
What thou dost welcome ; better had it been 





cAareza That death had kissed my lips, than I kissed shee. 


For had I not returned thou wouldst have laid 

Me in thy heart a hero, and thy tears 

Have borne some sweetness, since they fell for one 
Who died as brave men die . . But now! Lo! now 
I do return to thee that most abhorred 

And hateful of created things, a man 

Who, being given opportunity, 

Doth miss it . . one whose earth-bound lagging feet 
Fame hath outstripped and, vanishing, let fall 

No laurel leaf of favour . . one whose strength 
And skill have fallen, abortions, to the ground, 
Leaving him such a dastard residue 

Of power (how far too little and too much !) 

As sets him creeping homeward to the walls 

That should in very mockery belch forth 

Again the worthless body they receive, 
Athelstane’s shameful son. . . See you this sword ? 
’Tis virgin as my fame, it hath not drunk 

One foeman’s life blood, or one valiant blow 
Struck in my master’s cause . . this virile hand 

Is innocent as your weak woman’s one 

Of slaughter . . and it was but yesterday 

I shouted out the things that I would do, 

The glory I would win . . Fool . . fool, and ¢his 
Is glory, ‘Ais is fame . . Hearken! there was 

A curse set on me from the very hour 

In which I joined my men . . Naught prosperéd, 
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And all things turned to evil in my hands, 
Until my followers muttered ’neath their breath, 
And looked askance at me, as though I brought 
Disaster to their ranks, and when at last 

The armies met in battle, there did seem 

To press about me a great viewless host, 

That turned my sword aside ere it could reach 
The lives for which I thirsted, and my strength, 
Recoiling on itself in wantonness 

Of waste, was viler in its impotence 

Than sheer and helpless weakness, till as one 
Gone mad I leaped from off my horse and hurled 
My body on the foe, and grappling with 

A swarthy Dane as desperate as I, 

Strove with him for his life—thus only could 

I quench the savage hunger of my soul. 

But as a man who buffets with the air 

So wrestled I with him, until he smote 

Me thro’ the breast, but as I fell there flashed 
’Twixt him and me a man who clove to earth 
Mine enemy, and then I swooned . . anon 
Waking from stupor, found myself beyond 

The din and bruit of battle and beside 

Me one who stanched my wound. He wore the garb 
Of Alfred’s followers, and on his sleeve 
Broidered in silver the fair Fleur de Lys 

Of France, and by his look and mien I knew 
Him for no common man, and cried aloud 

‘ Tell me thy name, the name of him who saves 
A stranger’s life at peril of his own, 

And I with Death will battle and compel 

The victory from him, that in future days 

My heart and hand have strength to pay thee back 
Some portion of the boundless debt that I 

This day incur, for thou bestowest on 

Me something more than life, thou givest me 

A chance of rescuing my sword from such 
Dishonour as no soldier’s heart could bear, 

And break not. . . Sir, though thou be great and I 
Am worthless as the dust beneath thy feet, 

Yet homely things have uses, and I swear 

That if the day shall ever come when I 
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By yielding up my heart’s desire can give 
Thee one hour’s gladness, I will lay it down 
With gladness and account my loss as nought, 
So thou shalt be the gainer’ . . But ere yet 
He could reply I fell away unto 
Unconsciousness, and so thro’ long, long months 
Lay on the borders of that shadowy land 
That hath no name to mortals . . and I thought 
(Though if in dreams or pure reality 
I know not) that the stranger knight did stand 
At intervals beside me ; but when I 
With painful slowness did regain such strength 
As set me creeping homewards, I could glean 
No word or tidings of him. Tell me now 
How fares the poor old man? My Mother, thou 
Art well avengéd of my broken vow. 
But he, Ae will forgive me.” . . 

Ethelwyn 
Slipped from his arms, and stood a little space 
Apart, and as impatiently he strove 
To reach her, thro’ the darkness came a voice 
That was, yet was not hers . . the voice of one 
To whom has died out every hope upon 
God’s earth . . and having reached the boundary 
Of human anguish, halts, and can no more 
Till death strips off the clogging flesh that binds 
The spirit in such thraldom, and sets free 
The shackled soul . . ‘‘ When you your foot shall set 
Upon the threshold of your father’s house 
The old man shall not meet you . . never more 
Shall his weak voice make music in your ears 
Or vex you with its babble . . or his hand 
Rest in a blessing on your weary head... . 
Yea, nevermore his footfall shall you hear 
By morn or eve, for dumb and desolate 
He lies, and o’er his head the daisies spring 
In wanton gladness . . ‘twas at sunset hour 
He called on you, and calling you he died.” 


There came to break the aching void no sigh, 
Or word, or whisper, till she nearer stole 
And touched him, then he, stretching out his arms, 
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Clasped her unto his breast, crying “‘ Sweetheart, 
I am not reft of all, since I have . . thee”. . 

It was the lonely and despairing cry 

Of one who having lost all pride of life, 

And being balked of every vig’rous hope 

Of manhood, sought to stay himself upon 

A woman’s frail support. . . Ethelwyn laid 

Her arms about his neck and sudden cried 

“Kiss me, my king, and kiss me . . . . let me feel 
Your arms about me, and your lovesome voice 
Use it to woo me to forgetfulness, 

One moment’s space ere time doth swallow up 
This hour and leave us bankrupt . . kiss me as 

If it were a dying kiss that sunderéd 

Our lives, for Fate doth set ’twixt thee and me 
That which no love can bridge, no honour spurn, 
Or overleap . . henceforward all our days 

- Do lie apart, but this, this hour is ours 

And none shall wrest it from us.” . . Gilbert cried 
“What thing is this, and who shall dare to come 
’Twixt thee and me? What! hast thou dared to smile 
On any new-found lover? OQ, it is 

Not possible . . if thou be false there’s not 

On earth one faithful woman. . . False, ’tis not 

A word for such as thee ; and yet if thou 

Be false, then may this solid earth gape wide 

And snatch me from a world that is so robbed 

Of all that I hold pure. . . I charge you, girl, 
Answer me, is there any man who hath 
Approached you with the wooing words of love, 
Wooing what hath been won ?” 

She answered in her chilly voice, “‘ There came 
One man who loved me, and our marriage day 
Was fixed upon, the day that follows on 

The morrow. . here she paused, and Gilbert cried, 
“So this, O ! woman, is your constancy, 

This is your love! Methinks upon your cheek 
Can hang no blush of shame, for in your voice 
Rings such indifference as makes your heart 

Easy to him who reads. . . Madam, how long 
Ago was it you loved me? Twas but now 

You whispered ‘ &iss me’ . . are you grown so fond 
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Of kisses that one man alone doth not 
Content you? Go, poor flutterer ! bid him keep, 

If he can keep, the thing that he has won, 

For bolts and bars do not conspire to hold 

A woman who hath lightness in her blood, 

And bears within her heart the one foul speck 

That to corruption turns her loveliness, 

And puts to vilest use that which was given 

To gladden earth and man . . (gone, gone, my heart ! 
Fame, fortune, mistress, love, the old man, all !) 

And girl, I tell you I had rather died 

With never doubt of your nobility, 

Than have returned to find you what you are. . 
Your beauty is unlovely in my eyes, 

It is not mine, your kisses are not mine 

But his . . Yet had you shown more modesty, 

And more regard and honour for this man, 

Had you not been so prodigal of lip, 

And clinging arm, and falsely honeyed word, 

To welcome me, since you are his, not mine.” 









His cruel words, 
Shaped by the jealousy that outrages 
The object of its madly bitter love, 
Smote on her as the vehemence of hail 
Breaks the young tender blossoms of the earth, 
Yet woke no spark of anger in her breast 
’Gainst him she loved. . . “Gilbert,” she said, and crept 
One little step the nearer, and would touch 
His hand, but he recoiling, she fell back, 
And stood alone. 

“ Master,” she said, “ you err 
In thinking I am false ; that am not I, 
Or ever could be; but unhappy fate 
Dresses me for a moment in your eyes 
In robe of worthlessness that is not mine . . 
For cursed and most unhappy that I am, 
Upon my soul there lies no treachery 
Of thought or deed to ¢hee/ . . If thou wilt look 
Within thy heart, believing that ’tis but 
A spotless mirror that gives back my heart, 
Thou wilt perceive how pure impossible 
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Is faithlessness ’twixt such as thee and me. 

For lo! our love doth bloom a single flower, 
Formed by two passionate souls, and if one fall 
Away and die, then must the other, reft 

Of life, die also. .. Listen! . . . You know well 
My father’s cruel story, though maybe 

You know not of the long and bitter hate 

He bare his daughter for th’ unconscious fault 

Of her existence ; but when she was grown 

To womanhood, he swore within his heart, 

Ay ! and to her, that when he should have found 
A knight to please his fancy, him should she 

Wed, and no other . . so by night and day 

Ever she watched and prayed that none might come 
Before her own true knight . . and so it was 

That thro’ the early morning, with the clouds 
Flame tinted o’er his head, and ’neath his feet 
The dew-drops lying thick, there came a man 
Riding at desperate speed . . she thought it Aim— 
No other . . and she wakened from that dream, 
And died not . . yea, and hearkened to the words 
Anon her father uttered, when he bade 

Her hold herself in readiness to be 

This stranger’s wife, for in her heart a hope— 

A little lovely hope—did live and grow, 

And hour by hour she whispered low ‘ To-morrow !’ 
And when the morrow came she yet again 
Whispered ‘ To-morrow ’ and Aer morrow came 
When Ivon, Gilbert’s follower, did lay 

A little silken scarf within her hand, 

Saying ‘ My master sleeps’ . . and stil she lived 
Not mad, till thro’ her sluggish veins there leaped 
A thought so sweet and pleasant that it sucked 
Out half her heart’s black sorrow, and she went 
Gaily, as one who, in the distance, hears 

Her bridegroom calling, while his gentle steps, 
Nearer and nearer, echo thro’ the night.” . . 


Gilbert cried 
With sudden angry scorn “ Why tell ye me 
This foolish, prating story? There is not 
On earth a perjury, or crime, or sin, 
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That is not capable of being washed 
As white as driven snow by argument 
And windy explanation ; unto me 
It doth suffice that scarcely had you heard 
‘Of my imagin’d death than you did haste 
With most unnatural speed to give yourself 
Unto this new-found lover. . . Madam! I 
Had thought a cousin, even in third degree, 
Might have some trifling claim upon the grace 
Of your sweet mem’ry . . tell me of this man, 
He needs must be uncommon . . is he great ? 
(You should receive good wage for this your swift 
And shameful fall from honour) or doth he 
Possess such beauty as turns woman’s hearts 
To water? Or hath he the subtle gift 
Of silvern speech that ofttimes doth unlock 
The fortress, when more potent arts have failed ? 
Tell me his name, his name I say, that I 
May sheathe this virgin sword within his heart ; 
Ay! as a man who spurneth from his path 
A coward loathsome thing that doth uprear 
Its head accurst ’twixt him and that which was 
Once, but now is not, precious.” . . 

Ethelwyn said 
“ His chrissom name is Harold of the Fells, 
And on his sleeve he wears the token of 
The Silver Lily. (QO! I am not mad, 
Not mad !), and this is he to whom you sware 
‘Tf ever unto me shall come the day 
When I by yielding up my heart's desire 
Shall give thee one hour's gladness, I will lay 
It down before thee and account my loss 
As nought, so thou art gainer’ . . this, your loss, 
By which you shall be gainer, this O! Heavens, 
It is your hapless girl!” Shrieking, her voice 
Rose thro’ the night, and Harold from afar 
Heard it, and following that voice drew near, 
Drew near as Gilbert spake . . and in that hour 
There brake a strong man’s heart, and at his feet 
Fell down the ruined promise of a life. 

Gilbert cried, 


As one in truth gone mad, “ Thou sayest this 
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For folly, ’tis impossible, I say 
It cannot be. . . The very skies should fall 
If thou art speaking truth . . ’tis but a trick 
Of thine, by which thou seek’st to step between 
Thy lover and my vengeance . . upon earth 
There is one man and only one ’gainst whom 
I dare not lift my hand, and shall it be 
That Fate, with smile at your inconstancy, 
Hath singled from the millions upon earth 
This man, and made thee . . love him? O! I'll not 
Believe the monstrous story, I will sée 
Him with my very eyes and hearken to 
His voice . . if it be he, then, madam, I 
Will wish you joy of that which you have won, 
And speak no word of yielding up my heart’s 
Desire, since you outran me and bestowed 
With hasty generosity the pearl 
That 7 had given, as one who giving it 
Is beggared for all time . . enough! I ask 
No pity, rather weep for thine own self, 
Who will be lonely ere the morrow’s sun 
Have set, if he we wot of wears not on 
His sleeve the Silver Lily . . though my arm 
Be weak, methinks it still doth hold the strength 
To slay th’ unrighteous lover.” . . Then he turned, 
To leave her, but with sudden leap she clasped 
Her arms about him . . in extremity 
Of life or death great passions do drive out 
All scruples, and she thought not, no, nor recked 
Of modesty : one consciousness had she, 
And only one, that he was leaying her, 
Believing that the earth held nought so vile 
As she. . . “Gilbert!” O! what a wealth of love 
Was there, and he, that other, heard and yet 
Wailed not aloud his anguish. . . “ Nay, not thus 
Shalt thou depart . . ’twas for my father’s sake— 
My father’s sake, I say . . I thought thee dead, 
Else had no claims of duty wrung from me 
Such awful sacrifice . . O! say that thou 
Dost know her faithful ere thou leavest her, 
Unto the fate that honour doth compel 
Her to fulfil. AZ) sacrifice I would 
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Forego, and deem my’ broken vow no sin, 

Since it was made when I believed thee dead, 
But thou—thou must in stainless honour keep 
Thine oath to Aim . . pray you, remember in 
The days to come, that she whom long ago 

You thought too timid for a soldier's wite, 

Seeing two paths before her, one so fair 

With love, and joy, and gladness, that her heart 
Ached as she looked, for longing . . turned aside 
And trod the other, and with bleeding feet 

And starvéd soul, endured, since thus she held 
Her master’s honour safe. . . Thou standest mute 
As one who understands not, and with cold 

And cruel hands doth seek to free thyself 

From bonds that once no prison made to thee. . . 
What ! wilt thou speak zo word? Then I beseech 
Thee do me this last grace, unsheathe thy sword 
And strike into the heart thy wretched girl . . 
For dead in her doth lie all that is worth 

The living, therefore ’twere no sin to give 

Her body to the worms, and be thou sure 

That faithful and most innocent she dies, 

And that upon her lips no man hath set 

One kiss save thee.” . . But Gilbert, as a man 
By evil thoughts possessed, and maddened by 
Love, shame, despair, amazement, and a wild 
And bitter jealousy that shaped all things 

To frightful meaning, cried “‘ Thou knowest not 
What thou dost ask. To-morrow'’s sun will shine 
Upon thee, smiling o’er thy happiness 

With Aim. . . Methinks this sacrifice of which 
Thou pratest out so loud were better called 

Thy secret inclination. What so sweet 

As when our duty and our heart’s desire 

Do pull together? And indeed ’twill be 

A flowery, pleasant burden unto thee, 

Thy honour . . and altho’ it pleases you 

To think you still do love me, let me tell 

You ’tis but fancy—a mere echo of 

A thing you once did feel, and e’en if you 

Loved me in earnest, think you I would take 
Back one who, having loved me and told o’er 
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A million tender vows, could haste to love 

Another with the very self-same vows, 

That trod like murdered ghosts upon the track 

Of murdered oaths, warm living yesterday ? 

So I, first fooled, can have no cause for pride 

If yet again your veering phantasy, 

Sated of sameness, turn to me again ! ”— 

Then turned to where his horse stood whinnying, 

And rode away, and on her naked heart 

Each hoof-beat fell as clanging blow that strikes 

The fatal hour of doom . . as died the last 

Faint echo, thro’ the night there clave a cry, 

Bitter and wild, ‘‘ Forsaken !” and the winds 

Whispered and wailed “ Forsaken !” and one man, 

Pale and dumb-lipped, low unto his dull heart 

Whispered “ Forsaken /” 
* * * * 

Low by her casement kneeling thro’ the hours 

Ethelwyn watched the trembling light of Heaven 

Scatter itself in paly precious stones, 

Girdling in the shining Queen of Night. 

And something in that passionless repose 

Woke a fierce anger in the girl’s tossed heart, 

And moved her to such vehemence of speech : 

‘In you, fair moon, there beats no pulse of life 

Such as impels your lesser satellites 

Restless to throb and sparkle, though forbidden 

To quit the azure carpet of great Heaven ; 

While you, who grow and lessen day by day, 

Journeying through illimitable space, 

In the calm even brightness of your light, 

Seem to be frozen into quietude, 

Chilling hot life with your indifference. 

Are you the husk, the ruin of a past 

Splendour created in a bygone age 

And filled with life, to grow and fructify, 

Now thro’ some vast unpardonable sin 

Doomed by God’s own inexorable will 

To be a beacon and a hollow shell 

With light, warmth, movement calcined out, 

And barren light to gild your emptiness ?” 
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Lower she drooped 

Her head upon her softly shining arms, 
And in the moonbeams lay a little space 
Mid tumbled tresses light as ocean foam, 
Then raised her brows and murmured dreamily : 
“‘ A sweet and subtle strand of hidden joy 
Runs through the woof of my calamities, 
And lulls me to a treacherous repose. 
So might a mariner, parted from his ship, 
Snatch at a spar in his extremity, 
And as he floats a moment at his ease, 
Honey-sweet life approaching to his lips, 
Gives him a moment of fierce ecstasy 
Ere yet the waters, sporting with their prey, 
Sucking him downward, clutch him and his hope. 
So I, with weak futility of love, 
Open my heart to the warm sunny gleam 
That parts the night of my adversities. 
He lives /—the cruel darkness and the worm 
Are empty names ; they have not my beloved! 
And God is over, earth below us both. 
He lives ! 

Though I should never see 
His face, or hear the echo of his voice, 
- The same earth-wind that blows upon my cheek 
Shall wanton round him, and the early flowers, 
Common to him as unto me, shall find 
Place in his eyes, and every mellow fruit 
Ripening to me, shall ripen unto him, 
And cold that nips and freezeth up my blood 
Shall touch him also, and the sun at noon 
Burn on his brow as it shall burn on mine. . . 
He is not lost in blackness of the tomb, 
Merged in the horrible uncertainty 
That girdles round the mystery of death, 
Making it less the anodyne of life 
Than a stark image that in fleshless arms 
Takes our heart’s best, and to our tears and cries 
Makes us no answer, nor come any back 
To tell the story of their wanderings. 
He lives! O! love, if you are in the world 
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It cannot be a prison house to me! 

And though I live a woman’s daily life, 

(That men call happy, as from morn till eve, 

With folded hands and restless beating heart, 

She sits and counts the jewels of the past), 

Yet unto you, in crowded manhood’s life, 

Some peace of mind shall gather with the years, 
And I, apart in my life solitude, 

Shall know you healed . . so well . . it is enough.” 


God’s messenger 
Of sleep stole nearer, and with quiet wing 
Touched her deep eyelids, and the folded brow 
Smoothed into peace ; took memory away 
Of past and future, leaving not a dream. 


+ * * ” 


“To be continued.) 





UNDER FOREIGN MAHOGANY. 


BY FIN BEC, AUTHOR OF “THE BOOK OF MENUS,” “THE 
EPICURE’S YEAR-BOOK,” &c. 





I.—EN PENSION. 


HERE is'too much reason to fear that in a few years the 
traveller on the Continent of Europe will be compelled 
to content himself, in the way of cuésine, with a series 
of bad imitations of the art which is to be enjoyed 

to perfection under the auspices of Bignon or Gouffé in Paris, which 
is cultivated successfully in a few of our London clubs—though these 
are degenerating in the hands of senile committee men who want 
no more than a muffin, a broth, and a chop; and which flourishes, 
at home, not only in the houses of the great families who can keep 
a chef, but in some of the humbler places where cultivated and 
travelled men and women of moderate means are able to fashion and 
direct a modest cordon bleu. Just as the shops in most continental 
cities are filled with the article de Paris, and you can find nothing that 
is new, or if new, that is worth buying, ‘away from Paris or London ; 
Swiss, German, and Italian chefs now offer little more than dishes to be 
found on the menus of the two great capitals. The British cuisine is 
imitated because imposing hosts of English and American travellers 
annually pass over the show places of Europe, leaving a substantial 
gold deposit behind them ; while that of France is adopted because 
it is the best in the world, and is acceptable to people of all nations. 
I have lately suffered widespread experience of the result. I have 
taken notes and preserved menus. ‘The example of my gastronomic 
tribulations shall now be put at the service of the reader who is 
likely to trust his knees under the mahogany of the foreigner. 

Let it be understood that I have nothing to say about the grande 
cuisine. I have not to deal with supréme de volaille aux truffes, nor 
with crépinettes de foie-gras a la Perigueux, nor with timballes a la 
Lavallitre. The hotels and fensions and restaurants of which the 
traveller obtains experience cannot reach these heights ; and those 
are the establishments to be avoided which attempt them. There 
are hotels by Lake Leman, and by other Swiss lakes, the ‘ad/e a’ héte 
menus of which may lead the unsophisticated epicure to imagine that 
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he is about to sit at a banquet that Monselet would envy him. But 
his illusion does not survive the serving of the soup. The manner 
in which hotel chefs christen their slovenly enfrées is perfectly 
bewildering. A plain piece of hard veal 4 /a casserole does duty as a 
Sricandeau ; it did such duty, let me inform a certain supporter of 
Florian, in the Piazza St. Marco, Venice, as late as the 18th of April, 
1876, in the company of fried potatoes, which I took leave to call 
pommes-de-terre & la blanchisseuse. I know that Florian’s is not a dining 
piace, but it is “he place where the Venetian gommeux breakfast and 
sup, and which pretends to be the first establishment in the city 
of the winged lion. A superb individual, with jewelled finger and 
air as grand as that of an old French marquis, begged to know my 
commands ; and he received them with an impressive bow over every 
item. I surveyed the little room, dainty as a princess’s donbonniere, 
sipped a little red Falernian, and sate, in pleasant mood, anticipating 
a perfect /ricandeau and an omelette golden as the sunset over 
Maria della Salute I had just enjoyed. As I have said, a hard square 
of veal represented the fricandeau. The ragged omelette was worthy 
of the first dish, The superb gentleman had offered me a so/e au 
gratin. I had accepted it gratefully ; but he had presently sent an 
underling to say—being, no doubt, ashamed of the confession—that 
there was no sole, but only a friture. The /riture of soft crabs (he 
who has eaten in the city of the Doges will remember the dish) was 
the only decent item of my modest menu at Florian’s. Why could 
not the major-domo of that establishment offer one this /riture: a 
dish of macaroni and a cutlet milanaise? With these, a bit of 
Gorgonzola, and an orange, I could have made an excellent dinner. 
No, he must pretend to present me with French dishes, just as he 
endeavours to force upon me French wines. But Florian is no worse 
than his neighbours, as we shall see. 

We English are answerable for much of the degeneracy of the 
continental cuisines. Nowa beef steak is not a cut of beef which 
commends itself strongly to an Englishman unless he is provided 
with a farmer’s appetite. A rump steak broiled @ /oint: thick, 
tender, of fine grain, succulent, and with a suspicion of eschalot, is 
food at once dainty and eminently wholesome, when accompanied by 
a red kidney potato—a ball of flour with a pink, becoming cuticle. 
It leads pleasantly on a November evening to a glass of thin and tawny 
port, and thence to coffee and a cigar, in a way which suits in 
all respects our humid and uncertain climate. But what has this 
steak in common with the rough and often tough slab of meat which, 

the country round, is thrust upon us when we travel at home? Our 
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chops and steaks which do the whole duty of menu in country hotels 
and inns are the despair of the epicurean traveller. The home 
tourist who knows what a perfect rump steak means has the pleasure 
of his trip to the Lakes, or to Wales, or to the Highlands poisoned 
by the ever recurring reply to his question: “ Well, waiter, what can 
you give us for dinner?” The waiter, with a smug complacency 
that never varies let the inn be where it may, answers: “ Chops, 
sir, steaks —cold beef, ’am and eggs.” He has described the 
culinary resources of the establishment ; or, at any rate, the dainties 
within reach at a moment’s notice. 

In an evil day some foreign hotel-keepers must have made a tour 
of observation all through our islands. They discovered that north 
and south, east and west, the Englishman is content at his inn 
with chops and steaks—and particularly with steaks. These 
observers returned to the European show places and planted in 
every carte—a biftek! The atom of beef which does duty as a 
steak in Paris, in Rome, in Geneva, in Turin, in Venice, in Vienna, 
varies in form and taste and texture as often as the spelling of its 
name. I endeavoured to eat a pale brown shapeless piece of meat, 
the other day in Venice, which was powerfully charged with garlic, 
and which appeared on the conto as a distech. As a rule, except 
in Paris—and there only at one or two places—let the self-respecting 
epicure avoid a biftek. It will be thrust under his nose on Swiss 
mountains and on the plains of Piedmont; but let him sternly put 
it aside, so that the foreign hotel-keeper may come to know in the 
course of time that he made fausse route when he concluded that 
Englishmen live chiefly on beef steaks. As it is our cuisine is 
responsible for that nondescript, indigestible, and altogether unsatis- 
factory item of the continental car/e, a biftek. 

I will now note how the traveller fares at a fension—say, at 
Montreux. It is a house of long and spacious galleries—with an ample 
well staircase as central point, to which at the sound of the bell at 
midday and at nightfall the pensioners troop and defile slowly from 
story to story, to the sal/e-d-manger. Its grey-green massive walls have 
been cut out of the flanks of the mountains: its timbers are of the 
“ forest hair” of the Alps, of which the reckless axe of the money- 
making Switzers is denuding their fastnesses, and preparing devasta- 
ting floods for their valleys. Its staircases are rough blocks of 
Alpine granite; its balconies are of the warm, umber-tinted, un- 
painted pine of which the valleys are robbing the mountain summits. 
Up the broad wall of the staircase the awkward, angular arms of 
the calorifere stretch, to embrace the galleries and hold them warm. 
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The galleries, the staircase, and the rows of numbered doors would 
remind many an observer of a model prison: if the passages were 
not polished and matted ; if the sofas adjusted for gossips, and the 
groups of laughing and chattering maids, to say nothing of the rol- 
licking children, did not proclaim the ease and freedom of the life 
swarming under this Swiss roof-tree; and if the mingled sounds of 
many pianos did not prove that the ‘pensioners were quite at liberty 
to annoy one another. Theophile Gautier described a house in 
which he once abided as a piano @ cing étages. A Swiss pension is a 
many-storied musical box in which several airs are simultaneously 
murdered. 

Pianos notwithstanding, our fension is a pleasant place. Itisa 
warm winter nest. It holds people who have sought its.soft shelter 
from every kind of rough clime. It is packed with strange histories. 
The eccentricities, foibles, private affairs, affections, hates, and 
quarrels of the pensioners—who are pensioners on their own bounty, 
be it observed—supply such inexhaustible funds of conversation 
that the evenings are not long enough to exhaust them, and so 
scandal begins vigorously with the second breakfast. People resort 
to our Zension from every part of Europe, and from the great republic 
beyond the Atlantic. Its salon and salle-d-manger are recovered 
sections of the Tower of Babel. In the billiard-room a Muscovite 
prince is playing a game with a merchant from Chicago. On the first 
floor the wife of a St. Petersburg magistrate is giving afternoon tea 
and jam, in the fashion of her world, to a lady from Belgravia, a 
contessa from Florence, and a German baroness. In the garden 
by the lake a Dutchman is flirting with a young lady who hails from 
Odessa. A Jew from Frankfort, whose wife follows him about like 
a poodle, is gazing vacantly out of the smoking-room windows at the 
mountains, caressing his pipe the while. A Pole is in the salon 
playing the piano to a stiff matron from an English cathedral town 
and her two shy daughters. In the hall two Swedish girls, well be- 
furred and muffled, are waiting for the carriage which is to convey 
them to a consultation with their doctor at Vevey. The landlord is 
a Switzer : his wife is a Parisian. 

Now all these people are pensioners who have contracted to pay 
Monsieur Martimprez, the landlord, prices ranging from five to eight 
francs a day for board and lodging. The price differs according to 
the rooms occupied. He who insists upon a view of the lake and 
the Dent du Midi while he is shaving, pays a higher sum than the 
more modest pensioner who contents himself with a back view—the 
back view commanding superb, tawny mountain sides of rock and 
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forest, capped with snow, dotted with chAlets, and in the lower ranges 
covered with the vine. The board isthe same for the Muscovite 
prince and the Frankfort Jew. One bill of fare goes round the 
house. 

M. Martimprez has no easy task as caterer for his guests of many 
climes ; for they are not only of various races, but they are full of 
strange whims, being mostly invalids. Yet he sets cheerily to work, 
assisted by a chef of infinite resources, who has seen better days, and 
whose proud spirit has been chastened by his misfortunes. Together 
they strive to invent and adjust menus that will please, now the 
Muscovite, and now the German:element. When the Russian prince 
fell ill, and yearned for the f/ats of St. Petersburg, M. Martimprez 
and his chef devoted themselves to imitations of the Russian cuisine. 
If the American pensioners desired hominy or sighed for clams, 
hominy and clams they would have—or something as nearly resem- 
bling them as the establishment could contrive. 

This devotion to his pensioners has won for M. Martimprez a 
commanding reputation on the banks of Lake Leman, where he is 
surrounded with rivals—the fensions now stretching in an almost 
unbroken line from Vevey to Villeneuve. Year after year his 
pensioners return to him, having tried other /ension landlords, for it 
is agreed that Martimprez’s table is the most generous of any spread 
by astute Switzers on the borders of the lake. 

The acuteness of an inveterate and experienced Swiss pensioner 
is extraordinary. She—for the keenest is a woman—has the com- 
parative attractions of the pensions of Vevey, Clarens, Chillon, Aigle, 
or Bex at her fingers’ ends. Martimprez, she will tell you, gives larger 
breakfast rolls than any of his competitors, and his tea is of finer 
flavour: he is open to persuasion in the vital matter of gratuitous 
cream with the afternoon Bohea. Then whoso bountiful at the mid- 
day breakfast? A hot dish and a cold, with a plat doux, cheese, and 
butter! At the Beau Rivage the morsels they hand round are micro- 
scopic, whereas Martimprez positively presses you to take more. 
It would be Paradise to Oliver Twist! Then consider the dinners ! 
They are bountiful. And what variety! Think of the charlottes, 
the creams, the ices, and the really extraordinary variety of puddings ! 
Indeed, the wonder is how Martimprez does it ! 

And indeed there is a little room for surprise. For six francs a 
day—the pensioner being satisfied with a bedroom of moderate size 
—the traveller has an early breakfast of chocolate, tea, or coffee, 
with rolls and butter (from Martimprez’s farm), and honey (from 
Martimprez’s hives) ; a fourchette breakfast—say of poulet au riz, or 
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beef braisé ; cold tongue, or spiced beef, or saucisson, and a sweet 
dish ; and a dinner, of which I venture to give a few menus :— 

1. Consommé tapioca; féras frits ; rosbif 4 l’Anglaise ; pommes- 
de-terre maitre d’hétel ; chouxfleurs polonaise ; chapons du Mans and 
salade ; mousse russe—patisserie ; dessert. 2. Potage créme de riz; 
noix dé veau 4 la milanaise ; purée de pommes-de-terre ; langue de 
boeuf, sauce fines herbes ; artichauts & la polonaise ; pigeons farcis 
and salade ; pouding suddois, sauce vin rouge—dessert. 3. Con- 
sommé pate d’Italie ; filet de féra aux fines herbes; boeuf braisé ; 
pommes-de-terre duchesse ; choucroiite garni de saucisson ; poulet 
roti and salade ; gaufres 4 la Chantilly—dessert. 4. Consommé aux 
nouilles ; boeuf braisé 4 la Flamande ; purée de pommes-de-terre ; 
langue de bceuf, sauce aux c4pres ; chicorée au jus; canards rotis 
and salade ; pouding berlinoise—dessert. 5. Potage semoule ; veau 
braisé garni ; pommes-de-terre au four; artichauts, sauce au beurre ; 
vol au vent financitre ; canards rotis and salade ; gateau de riz, sauce 
framboise—dessert. 6. Consommé brunoise ; raie au beurre noir ; 
gigot de mouton Bretonne: pommes-de-terre au four; choux de 
Bruxelles 4 l’Allernande ; volaille rotie and salade ; meringues & la 
Chantilly—dessert. 

It will be observed that in these menus delicate attentions are 
paid to the various nations represented at M. Martimprez’s table. 
There are Berlin and Swedish puddings, cauliflowers in the Polish 
manner, mousse russe, veal milanaise, beef a la Flamande, a leg of 
mutton Brefonne, Brussels sprouts as the Germans eat—or, as we 
should say, spoil them. Here, at any rate, we discern an intelligent 
mind. The fare is remarkably various. The kitchen is cosmopo- 
litan, with discreet appeals from time to time to the many tastes 
of the guests. The basis of the cussine is French, as it should be, for 
in this kitchen all nations meet ; but there is no ridiculous attempt 
to produce the trophies of the grande cuisine. The homelier dishes 
are selected, and, let me add, are excellently cooked. M. Martim- 
prez’s chef is never careless because he has fallen from a great man’s 
house to a fension in a Swiss village: and in this he shows himself 
to be a true artist. The result is a diet of the most attractive and, 
at the same time, wholesome and nutritious kind. It is adapted 
not only to many tastes, but to many constitutions. There are always 
in the menu simple disies adapted to delicate stomachs, and there 
are substantial f/ats appealing to the robust appetite of the Dutch- 
man of our party. 

M. Martimprez’s fension is, however, an establishment apart. Not 
only can you live under his roof-tree for six francs a day, enjoying a 
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régime at once healthy and refined: you have the run of a commo- 
dious, well warmed, and ventilated house. He gives it up to you 
unreservedly, so that his pensioners organise balls and tea-parties, 
play cards, and improvise quadrilles (the Russian quadrille chiefly) 
day by day at their pleasure. You have no sense of a landlord over 
you, perpetually on the look-out for profits. M. Martimprez 
thoroughly understands his business, for he was born and bred in it ; 
and although he is rich, and will be much richer when his mother- 
in-law dies, he remains at his post and does all the humbler duties 
of it, without derogating from his dignity as master. And this is the 
reason why the Pension Martimprez flourishes beyond all others in 
its neighbourhood and its pensioners are always a happy family. 
M. Martimprez is up at six o’clock in the morning, superintending 
the forty or fifty breakfast trays—white as the crown of the Dent du 
Midi— which travel along the corridors between seven and nine, 
diffusing through the house fragrant odours of tea and coffee. While 
you are munching your crisp roll, and looking idly from your 
window, you will see Martimprez having a quiet romp with his 
children, or talking to the chef, who is busy cutting his herbs for his 
day’s work. Or Martimprez is seriously surveying the aspects of lake, 
sky, and mountain, that he may presently answer the weather ques- 
tionings of his pensioners. Then our host has done most of his 
marketing, and over his early coffee has settled the bills of fare and 
other household matters with his wife, his sister-in-law, and his brother, 
and his old father, who have one and all a department of the 
domestic economy to govern. Madame Martimprez, who might 
give herself five-hundred franc costumes by Madame Cavin of Vevey 
—(the couturizre in vogue in these parts—and as astute a little 
Parisian tradeswoman as ever talked a lady into extravagance by 
the banks of the Seine)—is a plain little housewife “in homespun 
kirtle,” who is busy in the kitchen or laundry betimes ; will help to 
wash the plates when the /ad/e d’hdte is a very full one, and has 
always an eye on the chambermaids. The waiters come under 
M. Martimprez’s government, and he rules with a silken glove. He 
calls them mes gamins, and he mingles freely with them and works 
with them. For observe, M. Martimprez not only superintends the 
fourchette breakfasts and the dinners: he waits at them like one of 
his own servants. He is an officer when he is on military duty, and 
he has a very dignified military mien. When carrying the 7ré¢ to the 
head of the table, albeit he throws no air of condescension into the 
act, he appears to be in his right place. He is not ashamed of per- 
forming the humblest detail of his business, although he is a cultivated 
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as well as a rich man, and can talk well cn most subjects. And all 
the Martimprez family, working together prosperously, are the same 
simple folk as the head of the house. 

Let me remark that this is the reason why the Pension Martimprez 
is a model fension, and why I have dwelt at length on its merits. 
The reason why English hotels are the hard, uncongenial, comfort- 
less, and extravagant places we find them, is that they are governed 
by men who have not the most elementary knowledge of their 
business. British landlords are generally men of coarse tastes, and 
charged with a prodigious dose of presumption and vanity. They 
are utterly ignorant of the wants of men and women of refinement. 
They cannot understand that an hotel should be ruled as nearly as 
possible like a perfect private house ; and that it is a mistake, com- 
mercially speaking, to treat the guest as a creature with a pocket to 
be squeezed every hour in the day. The French, German, and Italian 
hotel-keepers, as well as the Swiss, are not behind their British con- 
Sreres in the subtle art of getting the maximum quantity of the blood 
of any human animal who trusts himself within their gates ; but then 
the continental licensed vampire is a bloodsucker who tortures his 
victims less than the English. You get more for your money in a 
Paris or a Swiss hotel than you do in the best London establishment. 
The cause is that hotel-keeping is, on the Continent, a business to 
which a man serves an apprenticeship ; that most hotel-keepers have 
been hotel waiters, cellarmen, and clerks ; and that the host endea- 
vours to understand the tastes of his guests, and’ strives to make his 
house bright and gay. He packs the hall with flowers, makes his 
buffet laugh with the freshest blossomings of the spring or summer, 
and piles up the rich colours of his fruit in a way that delights the eye. 
The English host, even in the dog-days, charges the sideboard of 
the coffee-room with cold meats, and harsh red and green glass, and 
can find no better crown for it than a vase of celery-sticks. Take 
the single article of bread, and compare the morning bread-basket of 
the best London hotel with that of any third-rate French, German, or 
Swiss hostelry—nay with any crémerie. The varieties of well- 
baked breads which adorn continental breakfast-tables tempt 
the faintest appetite to taste. The butter is exquisite. The 
napery is faultless. There will probably be a vase of fresh 
flowers under your nose. Now no sight can be less tempting 
than the breakfast sideboard of a British Hotel, Limited. 
The cut cold joints and fowls of yesterday ; pies with formidable 
ramparts of crust ; a few radishes and pats of yellow butter floating 
in pools of water—with parsley plentifully scattered over all! This 
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is all the English manager can invent as an appetisant show ; while 
his waiters ring the changes to the successive groups of guests, on 
eggs and ham, chops, bloaters, haddocks, “homelettes” (and such 
homelettes !), and, perhaps, kidneys. It is midsummer, and you 
cannot get a morning dish of strawberries without convulsing the 
management! The sleepy waiters move about as though they had 
been prematurely routed from their beds, after too much gin-and- 
water overnight. 

A fastidious omnibus passenger once complained to the proprietor 
of the coarse language of one of his coachmen. Whereupon the pro- 
prietor replied “ I really am very sorry, sir, but I canzo¢ get gentlemen 
to drive my omnibuses.” The just remark applies to hotel-keepers 
in their relations with serving-men. They must use the material 
which is at their command. Now waiters educated for their vocation 
are very rare in England, whereas in France and Switzerland the 
position of gargon is a probationary one. Alphonse learns the duties 
of waiting in all its branches, with the settled intention of being 
master at last. Nay, he is very often the son of an hotel-keeper who 
has been sent from home to learn to be an hotel-keeper in his turn 
by going through the stages of hotel service. Nearly every restau- 
rant keeper of the Paris boulevards has been a waiter in his youth, 
or apprenticed to a cook. Bignon the elder made Bignon jeune put 
on the white cap and go through the curriculum of his superb cucsine 
and become a thorough artist, with pride inhis art. Here is the rub. 
The English hotel and restaurant keeper would disdain to clothe 
himself in white and show himself as the first artist in his establish- 
ment; but the Frenchman and the Switzer have no such ridiculous 
arrogance in their hearts. They are not ashamed of their business : 
just as our friend M. Martimprez does not disdain the humblest 
details of his. ‘The consequence is that the Paris restaurant and the 
Swiss hotel are no more to be compared with the English eating- 
house—even the best—or the English caravanserai wherein the 
traveller’s heart grows sad, than a gentleman’s house is to be com- 
pared with lodgings in Soho. 


























OVER AN OLD-LAND SURFACE. 
BY DR. J. E. TAYLOR, F.G.S. 


T has just been my good fortune to explore and per- 
sonally examine one of the most interesting old-land surfaces 
im Europe. 

In the south-easterly parts of France the geological forma- 
tion termed the oolite extends over an enormous area. Large rivers, 
suchas the Lot, Aveyron, and Garonne, have excavated wide valleys out 
of the rolling and uneven table-land of oolitic limestone. Nowhere 
in sunny France is more beautiful scenery to be found than in the 
bosoms of these valleys. Life flows along in a quiet, unbroken 
fashion. The land of the vales is wonderfully rich, the inundations 
of the rivers covering the cultivated areas from time to time with 

‘newly fertilising soil. Maize, tobacco, lucerne and rye carpet the 
low-lying lands with sheets of splendid greenery. The slopes of the 
somewhat precipitous hills are clad with little vineyards, or packed 
with forests of young trees intended ultimately to serve for fuel in 
the absence of coal. No railways have as yet invaded this pleasant 
region, and the aspect of things has not much changed during the 
last two hundred years. There are no large landed proprietors, and 
no capital therefore has to be expended in the newest scientific 
agricultural improvements. Ploughing is still performed with a rude 
wooden implement drawn by a couple of oxen or cows. The whole 
country is mapped out into neat little enclosures. Every peasant is 
a landowner, and has a “ stocking ” in which his hard earned savings 
are stored away. The people labour from early morn to dewy eve, 
for each is working for himself. 

A new industry has recently arisen in this part of France. A few 
years ago a retired army surgeon, who had picked up a smattering of 
geology, found some queer looking stones lying on the surface of the 
rubbly ground in the department of the Aveyron. He was curious 

‘ enough to have them analysed, when they were discovered to be 
phosphate of lime, now called “phosphorite.” Few minerals have . 
been more largely sought after than this since Liebig suggested the 
application of mineral manures to soils, and when the phosphate of 
lime deposits in the south of France were heard of in England, com- 
panies and private firms commenced exploring them. Plots of land 
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belonging to peasant proprietors were purchased, or the phosphates 
known to underlie them were worked by paying a royalty of so much 
per ton. 

These phosphate deposits have brought to light the remains not 
only of an old-land surface but of the animals which swarmed over 
it during the period called the eocene or the early miocene. The 
places where the phosphate mines are most extensively worked are 
Montauban, Cailleuse, St. Antonin, Calmette, and Bach. All these 
are upon the wide stretching plateau of oolitic limestone. The 
phosphate occurs only, as a rule, on the highest ground, or on the 
summits of the rounded hills, There it partly fills up old caverns 
or gullies which were once cafions or gorges. During the process of 
extraction these ancient modifications of the surface are in a great 
measure restored to their original conditions—the caverns are once 
more hollow and empty, and the gorges are opened out just as they 
naturally existed during the early miocene period. All around the 
summits of the hills the limestone must have been sorely weathered 
and denuded since that distant epoch, so that these caverns and 
gorges are only the relics of a dry land surface which was once as 
chequered with them as is now the mountain limestone of Yorkshire 
and Lancashire with “swallow-holes” and caves, and that of 
Derbyshire with such gorges as “ Cave Dale” and the “ Winnats.” 
If we could restore all the carbonate of lime which the rivers have 
carried away to unknown seas in the interim, it would go far towards 
levelling up the valleys and hollows to the height of the hill tops. 
There are no traces of “ drift” deposits hereabouts, and therefore we 
have every reason to suppose the country was dry land at the time 
when Great Britain was wrapped in a vast Greenland-like ice- 
sheet. 

In these ancient French gorges are a few traces of another forma- 
tion which overlay the limestone in places}but has since been 
removed by denuding agencies. Some of the larger of them are 
filled up with a kind of coarse, well-bedded sandstone, resembling 
many of those formed during the middle tertiary epoch. Evidently 
this once extended over part of the country, but the wear and tear 
of atmospherical action has removed it elsewhere, having planed 
down the rocks of the neighbourhood and left nothing of the sand- 
stone formation but what was preserved in these sheltered positions. 
The sides of these ancient gorges and caverns are covered with 
layers of stalagmite, which has evidently oozed out of the limestone 
rocks, just as we may see it now in the well-known and much visited 
caves of Matlock and the Peak district. It is caused by water in which 
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lime is dissolved finding its way out of the rock along the walls of caves, 
&c. Part of the water is absorbed by the air, and thus the lime which 
it previously contained is precipitated as a fine film. In time it 
upholsters the rugged rock surface like petrified drapery. In most 
caves and fissures the stalagmite thus formed is carbonate of lime, but 
in these particular French caves and gorges it is phosphate of lime. 
You may see it covering the sides, bottoms, and surfaces everywhere, 
in many places for several feet in thickness. This is what the miners 
term “best quality,” as it contains from seventy to eighty per 
cent. of phosphate, the rest being chiefly a carbonate of lime, or 
ordinary stalagmite. The mineral has all the appearance of a banded 
agate, owing to the slow stages of deposition being represented by 
so many layers. Numbers of the smaller hollows and fissures are 
filled up almost entirely with the phosphate, and then it has all the 
appearance of what the miners would call “ pockets.” 

The phosphate of lime undoubtedly owes its origin to the soft 
bodies of the animals whose solid remains are still preserved in 
many parts of the limestone as fossils ; or else to the percolation of 
organic matter containing liberated phosphoric acid from the once 
overlying sandstone formation. Anyhow, it is of animal origin, 
collected by percolating water from the rock, and deposited in 
hollow gorges, fissures, or caverns. As a rule caves are only formed 
in limestone rocks, where they have been formed by underground 
streams. Fissures, also, as well as gorges, are often the result of 
weather and water acting along the surfaces of natural joints until 
they have separated them some distance asunder. In our limestone 
districts this process is still going on, and is visible in every stage. 
Clearly neither “ pockets” nor “veins” of any mineral could be 
formed unless the hollows or fissures had been previously excavated. 
Then it becomes the work of the oozing water to throw down any 
mineral it may hold in solution. In this manner a good many well- 
known mineral deposits have originated. The extensive mines of 
hematite in the neighbourhood of Whitehaven are only stalagmites 
of iron ore, formed layer upon layer like the coats of an onion, in 
ancient caves of the carboniferous limestone. The iron ore in the 
Whitehaven caves may have had its origin in the triassic or oolitic 
epoch, when the limestone was covered with carboniferous sandstone 
containing nodules of impure iron, which was partially decomposed 
and carried down by the percolating water to be deposited in the sub- 
terranean caverns beneath until they were partly or entirely filled up. 
Eventually this overlying series of rocky strata was stripped off 
and the limestone was laid bare, with its iron ores in many instances 
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cropping out to the daylight. The malachite deposits in the Ural 
Mountains and Australia are in like manner stalagmitic forma- 
tions of carbonate of copper, filling up ancient hollows with their 
peculiar banded layers. The surfaces of all the mineral accumulations 
which have originated in this peculiar way are covered with smooth 
knobs,— - mammillated” is the term employed to describe them by 
geologists. 

In the phosphate beds of the South of France, by the gradual 
formation of thin layers of fresh phosphorite, the fissures have been 
solidly filled up, so that the mineral has the appearance of veins. 
In the case of widely separated cavities or gorges in the limestone 
the phosphorite does not fill up the whole. It generally lines the 
walls for a foot or two on each side, the middle being occupied by 
other deposits, in which, however, a good deal of impure phosphatic 
matter is distributed. 

To the geologist the caverns which have been opened out in 
excavating for phosphate of lime are by far the most interesting. 
In some instances they are of great extent. I explored one which 
was some hundreds of yards in length, and had a roof fifty feet high. 
Another could not have had a less height of roof than seventy or 
eighty feet. These extensive caverns, with the exception of the 
stalagmitic layers of phosphorite on the walls, are often filled with a 
kind of reddish clayey rubble, containing an abundance of bones, 
skulls, and teeth of extinct animals. The preservation of these 
specimens is remarkable. Many of them have been converted into 
phosphate of lime. They are as perfect as if the animals had only 
just died. The canine teeth show the surfaces which were rubbed 
down by carnivorous use—the molar teeth of herbivorous mammals 
bear strong witness to the wear and tear produced by the extinct 
vegetation on which these animals fed. Some of these caves are 
perfect cemeteries of miocene mammalia. Even a non-geologist 
cannot help seeing what a wonderful difference there is in the 
appearance of these fossil teeth and those of any existing animals. 
The naturalist is perfectly bewildered by them, for he hardly knows 
to what kind of creature he shall assign them, on account of their 
partaking in many instances of the characters of three or four 
different classes of living mammalia. In one of these store-houses 
of antediluvian natural history jaws and teeth could be picked up 
at the surface. Hitherto these early miocene mammals have 
occurred singly, and a tooth has been considered a treasure. Guess, 
therefore, one’s astonishment at seeing in the little parlour of the 
Mayor of Bach—a small village near Limogne—more bones and 
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teeth of early tertiary mammals than are to be found in the joint 
collections of the British Museum and the Jardin des Plantes at 
Paris! Some of the teeth must have belonged to gigantic animals, 
for there were canines four inches in length. 

It is not uncommon to find the bones of animals along the floors 
of caves, or mixed up in what is called ‘‘cave earth,” and it is 
now acknowledged that for the most part both bones and earth have 
been conveyed there from the surface by the action of water. If 
the reader were to witness the rubbish carried by the water, especially 
after a heavy rain, which finds its way down the “‘swallow-holes” so 
frequent on the limestone in the neighbourhood cf Clapham and 
Ingleborough, he would not wonder at deposits of bones and earth 
occurring in underground caverns. Many caves have undoubtedly 
been sheltering places for wild animals which brought thither their 
prey in order to comfortably devour it, so that bones have accumu- 
lated in this manner also. Kent’s Cavern, near Torquay, is an 
ancient hollow thus frequented by pre-glacial mammals. In the 
South of France are numerous caverns whose floors are thickly 
paved with bones of post-glacial creatures and the remains of pri. 
mitive man. Asa rule these cave floors are very hard and solid 
owing to the stalagmite having covered up the bones and earth and 
cemented the whole into a kind of breccia. To the naturalist these 
cave-bones are very useful, as they enable him to assign the date 
when the caves were already formed and in use. 

This is the case with what I may call the phosphorite caverns. 
They are in reality early miocene caves, which communicated with 
the dry-land surface during the earlier part of the tertiary epoch, 
just as existing caverns communicate with the surface nowadays. 
Miocene mammals either lived in them or had their bones carried 
thither by some such action as that of water rushing down “ swallow- 
holes.” The jaws of some of the fossil mammals are so small that 
one is forced to believe their owners must have lived in these caves 
and died there. The commonest animal whose bones and teeth are 
thus met with are those of the Palgotherium. ‘This was a harmless, 
herbivorous, tapir-like creature, first described by Cuvier. Its remains 
are not only abundant, but in the finest state of preservation. 
Associated with it is a kindred extinct animal whose harmless nature 
is indicated by its name of Anoplotherium. A large rhinoceros-like 
creature, called the Acerotherium, formed a prominent figure among 
the group, and by many geologists it is believed to be the original 
ancestor of all the species of rhinoceros. Whilst referring to the 
fossil remains so plentiful at Bach we must not forget those of the 
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Cainotherium. These were chiefly small jaws, having teeth of an 
insectivorous character. Associated with them were teeth and jaws 
of Protictis, a creature related in some measure to the racoons and 
weasels. The remains of the Hyenodon were met with more or 
less abundantly, and from the worn character of the crowns of the 
teeth the terrible uses to which they had been put were made evi- 
dent. The Hyanodon was in all probability the ancestor of the 
modern hyzna, and possibly of other generic types of carnivorous 
animals as well, for the singular feature about these ancient mam- 
malian forms is that they are veritable “ missing links,” and pbdssess 
distinctive zoological characters which are now shared among half a 
dozen generic types. The peculiar feature about the jaws of the 
Hyenodon was that instead of having only one cutting tooth, or 
canine, on each side of the jaw, as all modern carnivorous animals 
possess, it had three. The teeth of the upper and lower jaws worked 
together like the blades of a pair of scissors, and proved about the 
most terribly developed kind of weapons with which any feline 
animal was ever equipped. 

The remains of a very large mammal were more sparsely dis- 
tributed through the cave earth. I found them chiefly as teeth, 
although it is more than probable that several huge bones belonged 
to the same creature. Geologists have given to it the name of 
Anchitherium. It was evidently an herbivorous animal, and is be- 
lieved to have been hoofed. The Anthracotherium, whose bones 
and teeth were also found, is described as having affinities with the 
river hogs on the one hand and the hippopotamus on the other. 
That many of the bones thus found so abundantly had been carried 
in by running water was proved by the remains of crocodiles. Scutes 
_or scales were not rare, and an anatomist would doubtless have 
also discovered the presence of this reptile in some of the fossil bones. 
Among the teeth I identified those of the Deinotherium, an animal 
which has yet furnished to naturalists no other part of its skeleton 
than the head; and so in pictures of it the reader will see the 
creature reposing, its limbs carefully tucked out of sight, for the 
simple reason that geologists know nothing about them. There is, 
however, good reason for believing that the Deinotherium was 
nearly related to the sea-cows, such as the manatee and dugong, 
which now frequent the mouths of large tropical and sub-tropical 
rivers. 

It is needless to give a further catalogue of the strange creatures 
whose teeth and bones lie commingled in this ancient French burial- 
ground. The reader will have seen how unlike they are, not only 
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to any existing animals, but particularly to the fauna of the district. 
We know that the mean temperature of the climate has altered since 
that distant period sixteen degrees at the least. I found no 
remains of plants; but the flora of the early miocene age is even 
better known, from what has been discovered elsewhere, than its 
animals. Doubtless many of the bones have decomposed, and 
thus been removed altogether. Indeed I found them in every stage 
of decomposition; and perhaps it is only the chemical change 
which had replaced, particle for particle, phosphate of lime for 
carbonate of lime, that has helped to protect and preserve so many. 
In some caves and gorges very few traces of animals are met with, 
and then only as portions of teeth. These, however, are of the 
same kind as those I have described. 

Another page in the history of our earth may be read all the more 
clearly from the investigation of places like these ancient French 
caverns. The dry bones exhumed from them live again under the 
constructive skill of the comparative anatomist. Even the soft 
fleshy tissues with which these skeletons were clothed have not 
altogether eluded us. In the many changes they have undergone 
they are yet manifest to the chemist and the geologist ; and these 
very phosphates, now so valuable to mankind as fertilising manures, 
are undoubtedly in a great degree the result of the decomposition 
and recombination of organic matter of some sort, to which such 
tissues may have largely contributed. 
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LEAVES FROM THE JOURNAL OF A 


CHAPLAIN OF EASE. 
Béited by his Literary Executor: W. McCULLAGH TORRENS, M.P. 





VII—THE REJECTED PICTURE. 
237d March. 
BRIEF but earnest note of entreaty that I would come 
without delay told me when I returned home last 
night that something unusual was wrong at Sefton 
Street. The last time I was there all I heard and saw 
gave me the impression of disturbance if not of distress in the 
household. Wyvil is not a man to bare his breast to an ordinary 
acquaintance ; perhaps not even to an ordinary friend. The pride 
of old blood throbs in his veins, and all the more because he resents 
bitterly the long neglect and disdain of his fox-hunting relatives and 
their idealless associates, He has bravely and patiently pursued his 
art under manifold discouragements, the worst of all being, as I have 
gathered from incidental and sometimes perhaps unconscious 
avowals of extreme economy, the insufficient gains from his assi- 
duous labour. Worn and thin, his face has lately, more than ever, 
betrayed the weariness of decaying hope and failing health: yet I 
have never heard him hint a thought of giving up the struggle of a 
life for ultimate self-assertion. Speaking, as if not of himself, but of 
others who have had ill-luck to contend with, he has always said 
quietly but inflexibly that the duty of a man who felt he deserved 
recognition was to fight on until he dropped or won: he might be 
struck down before the goal was reached, by disparagement, disease, 
or debt: that was beyond his power to avert or foresee; but he 
should never make the admission to himself that he had been an 
impostor, claiming, without inherent right and persistent work, his 
place in the glorious company of fame. And then he would repeat 
the closing lines in Shelley’s “ Prometheus ” :— 
To suffer woes that hope thinks infinite, 
To suffer wrongs darker than death or night, 
To live and toil till at last hope creates 
From its own wreck the thing it contemplates ; 
Neither to change or falter or repent : 
This, like thy glory, Titan, is to be 
Great, good, and glorious, beautiful and free ; 
This in the end is life, joy, empire, and victory. 
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But though the spirit was gallant and enduring I often feared that 
the, flesh would prove too weak to bear the prolonged strain of 
penury and obscurity. I always felt on entering his studio, filled as 
it was with exquisite and powerful studies and designs for works 
unfinished, with choice engravings a little stained or torn, which 
otherwise he could not have afforded the luxury and benefit of 
possessing, that the desolation would not have been so oppressively 
palpable were it not lighted up as if from afar by lingering rays of 
the brilliant expectation with which his outset had been gladdened. 
I never found him but at work, never unwilling to explain his pur- 
pose in what he was about, or to discuss the details of treatment. 
His frankness was childlike ; his gentleness under criticism feminine; 
and I have seen him without semblance of an effort rub out an 
hour’s work at the suggestion of even an unskilled friend like me, 
and set about cheerfully trymg the experiment of how another turn 
of outline or altered tone would answer: and once I remember 
when he had done this, at no little cost of time and trouble, I found 
that subsequently he had reverted to his own original conception of 
what was best, in which I then was remorsefully satisfied that he 
was right and I was wrong. The chief purchasers of his pictures 
happen to be men of secluded lives, living chiefly in the country ; 
and two of them (though very different men) inveterate oddities who 
seldom allow and never ask anyone to look at their collections. The 
best efforts of poor Wyvil have thus been hidden away almost as soon 
as completed; and the phantom he has so indefatigably pursued 
throughout the summer years of prime and into those of premature 
autumn, the phantom of fame, has kept ever playing him tricks 
of Will o’ the Wisp and cheating his eager grasp. To the high 
places of competition he has rarely been admitted, and then only to 
some obscure corner and so small a space as only to mock him 
with the cup of tantalisation. None of his larger or finer productions 
have ever been accepted by the worthies of the Hanging Com- 
mittee, who can never find room, after the huge demands of the 
monopolists are satisfied, to offer a chance of recognition to 
friendless or unsycophantic applicants. I have felt my blood boil 
with indignation at instances of this cruel favouritism, not in 
Wyvil’s case alone—though, perhaps, more in his than in that of 
others. Something told me as I rang at his door this morning that 
a fresh wrong of the kind had probably been sustained by him, and 
that the curiously powerful and exquisite conception I had seen 
him slowly elaborating for months past had been rejected in the 
usual curt and contemptuous terms. My presentiment proved too 
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true. I found his wife in the little morning-room, where they 
usually sat together after breakfast, looking wan and scared, as if 
she had not slept all night, and feared to name the occasion of her 
terror. She did not try to tell me what was amiss but, without 
seeming to remember the ordinary forms of greeting, said slowly, 
“ Will you see him and get him, if you can, to speak?” He had 
not spoken for the last two days, and had hardly taken any 
nourishment. Nothing I could say in the shape of common-place 
inquiry as to his condition could draw from him any articulate 
answer. There was still nervous power in the clutch of his hand, 
and not much fever in his clear calm eye ; but it seemed to me as 
if the pendulum of vitality was slowly slackening in its vibrations ; 
and that if something more than medicinal aid could not be speedily 
obtained, the whole movement of the subtle mechanism would soon 
be still. I could not hesitate upon the spot to take a desperate 
risk, for I felt that hours were precious ; and by a dead lift of resolu- 
tion I put my hand upon his breast and whispered, in a san- 
guine tone, as if I did not think him really ill, “Cheer up, dear 
fellow, the game will yet be won.” Then after adjuring Mrs. 
Wyvil not to despond or suffer him, if possible, to observe her 
distress, I hazarded the assurance to her which I had given him, and 
told her I would send Cheyne, the physician, whom we both knew 
best: and that when I returned I might possibly have a better 
restorative to administer than any his skill could afford. This done, 
I went as a last resource to seek out two of the richest patrons of 
my friend. One was out of town, and not to be back for a week; 
the other, after some hesitation, came into my view, and agreed, if 
two more could be found, to join with me in guaranteeing the 
expense of having the rejected picture separately exhibited in Bond 
Street. A suitable place is to be had, and without waiting for our 
co-partners in liability I think I will venture to play this last trump 
upon the table of a breaking heart, if necessary to-night. 

It is only by degrees that I have come to know the life-story 
of this eminently gifted but sadly disappointed man. The only 
son of a country vicar who had nothing to give him but an early 
knowledge of Greek metres and mythology, the obvious career 
marked out for him in the judgment of his more affluent kins- 
men was to work his way by dint of hard study to a fellowship at 
Cambridge and to holy orders as the only working trade a gentleman 
could follow. His father easily fell in with a notion that had for him 
much of the chirm of living by sympathy his own life over again. 
Why should not Edgar do as he had done at school and college and 
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settle down at eight-and-twenty in Turnipshire out of sight and hear- 
ing of the busy and ambitious world? The dreamy and undemon- 
strative boy loved his sire too well to question his designs and hopes 
for him during his school days ; and later on he was restrained by 
filial consideration for the straitened means of his parents from 
betraying any reluctance to pursue the only path that appeared 
open to early self-support. To his inquiries as to the possibility of 
alternative avocations he learned only that a commission in the anay 
was not to be had without purchase ; a post under Government with- 
out a political patron ; or the means of living by the law without the 
personal favour of two or three attorneys in large business. Each 
and all of these were as much beyond his reach as a first-class ticket 
to the moon. Foreign adventure would have suited his fancy better ; 
but this meant the heartbreak of his mother, and he quietly excluded 
it from his meditations. Acquiescently rather than assentingly he 
moved forward in the groove contrived for him. It was not till the 
end of his second year at Cambridge that he began to be tormented 
with doubts whether he could honestly assume the function and 
accept the obligations of the ministry. Irreverence was not in his 
nature ; and the materialising philosophy as it forced its flippant 
maxims and shallow apophthegms on his attention, gained no hold of 
his respect. All his mental tendencies were the other way. The 
mysteries of the world impalpable to sense had for him an ineffable 
fascination ; and as he told me once, the greatest disenchantment of 
his life was that of discovering how little concern or even curiosity as 
to the meaning and effect of the doctrines formally taught was enter- 
tained by students for the priesthood, or as far as he could learn by 
the preceptors who were to prepare them for test examinations, and 
even by those who occupied professors’ chairs. Conformity in pro- 
fession of assent to established formula and acquaintance with certain 
exegetical and ecclesiastical dicta, seemed to be all that was neces- 
sary for parsonhood ; but when he tried to fathom difficulties and to 
reconcile what seemed to be incompatibilities of interpretation he 
found himself continually repelled by the mere perfunctory admoni- 
tion to humility and obedience, which silenced but could not still his 
yearnings and imaginings. While he was in this frame of mind a 
class-fellow with whom accidentally he had become intimate proposed 
to him an autumn ramble on the Continent, whither his physicians 
had desired him to proceed, but not alone. The necessity furnished 
a sufficient excuse for the offer to bear the expense of both, and the 
young friends spent a happy and instructive time, chiefly in 
Italy. 
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When about to return to England Beresford fell ill of fever; and 
Wyvil nursed him through the protracted period of his danger and 
debility. Their stay abroad was thus prolonged till far into the winter; 
and by the time they set their faces in the direction of home the trans- 
formation had been wrought in the aims and dispositions of both of 
which neither had any anticipation at their setting out. Beresford had 
become smitten with a desire to master the science of music and to 
secure by lavish outlay the means of its enjoyment on a scale seldom 
thought of by persons even of fortune in England. In a kindred art 
Wyvil fancied he had found congenial occupation for his best faculties, 
and he persuaded himself that in its pursuit he could easily earn a 
competency. He was resolved to be a painter. No feeling of 
impiety mingled with his resolution to abandon a calling to which 
he felt he was not called, and to adopt that of an artist. What he 
had sought in vain from class-books and class-teachers he thought 
he had found in the looks and attifudes of superhuman love and 
pity, in the action and repose of supernatural dignity, wisdom, and 
might with which the temples and galleries of Italy are filled. Why 
should he not do his part in the fight with the brutalism of unbelief 
by picturing, in forms and hues which he who runs may read, exam- 
ples of endurance of suffering, forgiveness of injury, fidelity to con- 
viction, unselfishness in every form, moral courage in every varying 
exigency. Instead of becoming less religious by studying the works 
of Raphael, Da Vinci, and Corregygio he had been more and more 
confirmed in all reverent and humane dispositions by contemplating 
them. He would devote himself to the resuscitation of Christian 
art, and preach to the eyes of the many whose ears brought them no 
vivid realisation of the heroism of the founders of the faith,—no 
gleam of the hallowing lustre of the primitive propagandism amid 
perils by water and perils by land, perils from false brethren and 
perils from the heathen. Of the rules and technicalities of art he 
knew next to nothing; but these could by diligence be accurately 
learned. From childhood he had loved to employ his leisure hours 
in sketching from the life; and more than once the force of 
character he had succeeded in portraying had called forth compli- 
ments and praises of his skill as a draughtsman. But hitherto his 
crayons and walking-stick easel had been regarded only as implements 
of relaxation like fishing-rod or gun, henceforth he thought of them 
as the primary tools of a profession whose discovery, as best suited to 
his nature, he pondered with enthusiasm. Beresford as they jour- 
neyed home did all he could to shake what he deemed a rash 
resolve. By every form of banter he endeavoured to laugh him out 
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of his purpose. ‘‘ You may spend your days in drawing-schools, and 
your nights in the study of anatomy. You may draw demons of 
muscular wickedness like those of Michael Angelo or paint monks 
and nuns as superlatively as Barthelmeo or Francia; you may get 
at the trick of miraculous glory like Guido or weaken your ¢ esight 
by painting interminable processions in miniature, like Van-Eyck ; but 
our English brain will never comprehend your meaning, and our 
English rich men who form collections would rather give three 
hundred guineas for the portrait of a favourite donkey, the property 
of the late Mr. Muffin, or a distant view after sunset of a Scotch 
bog near the residence of the Right Honourable Lord MacQulch 
than your finest resuscitation of medizval ceremonies or your most 
truthful and glowing picture of life in Galilee. Remember we belong 
to a literal people who understand neither classic nor ecclesiastical 
dreams. Think of the ‘Hay-Carts,’ ‘Kings of the Kennel,’ 
‘Blind Bagpipers,’ ‘ Periwinkle Gatherers,’ ‘Shoemakers’ Shops, with 
children in the foreground playing with a cat,’ ‘ Bullocks looking 
over a Gate at Sunrise,’ and full-length portraits of velvet gowns 
with the puffy faces of the owners at the top, and, to match, likenesses 
of the male elders of the family in black cravats, black coats, and 
black pantaloons, with the unkempt and hirsute heads of the respec- 
tive proprietors to aid identification. Think of these and the scores 
of rural scenes with their gravelly foregrounds and spinach-green 
foliage, which make up the bulk of the annual exhibition that myriads 
throng to see, before you choose for a profession that of a British 
artist.” 

Vainly Wyvil argued with his friend that what he designed to work 
out for himself was specific and essentially distinct, if not antagonistic, 
to the embalming and enamelling of familiar rubbish. Vainly he cited, 
in proof that when something better came it would be appreciated, 
the reputations won in their lifetime by Flaxman, Stothard, and 
Maclise. Had his companion known the history of these men and 
their works he might have replied that it was not by their divine 
creations they were best known in their day and generation, but by 
productions to which they condescended in compliance with the 
demands of common-place and unimaginative clients. Flaxman’s 
noblest conceptions remain to this day unmoulded in clay, uncast in 
bronze, unchiselled in marble. Stothard never earned by his glorious 
incantations of the unimmured in clay enough to keep the dogs or 
horses of his contemporaries who called themselves painters. 
Maclise was indeed more fortunate, but his case was exceptional. 
Reynolds struggled constantly to disguise in portraiture the literalism 
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in dress of transient fashion; and a good deal of what has been 
found fault with in him as attitudinising and fantasticality ought really 
to be set down to weariness and impatience at being called on day 
after day to clothe with colour outlines that would now be more 
faithfully given by any wretched photographer in a country town. He 
chafed at being chained to the oar of mere copying: for copying is 
still copying, whether at first or second hand, whether the thing 
copied be the fat features of opulent vulgarity or the cynical phy- 
siognomy of worn-out statesmanship. Set off with whatever wax- 
work completeness of costume and furnished with whatever decora- 
tion of rococo accessories, it remains a work of pretty and preten- 
tious mechanism, but no more art in its true and spiritual sense than 
the last volume of extracts admirably printed on the best paper, with 
gilt leaves and morocco binding, is a new poem. 

Wyvil up to nineteen had lived an unmurmuring life of compliance 
with the paternal ways of looking at existence, which were in ail 
things conformable to the conventional ways of the world. His 
father was an honest, punctual, quiet, frugal, clean-shaven, temperate, 
contented man, who for thirty years had never been half a minute 
late in the reading desk at morning or evening service, and whose 
wife had never seen him in a passion. Asa specimen of pious prose 
he was as nearly perfect as could be. No doubts disturbed his 
faith, no objections of political economy broke the smooth current 
of his personal benevolence to the poor. Where he saw misery his 
compassion was thrown back on its haunches to wait the result of 
inquiry into its remote cause: when hunger cried to him for bread, 
he would give the remainder of the last loaf in the house, even 
though the baker was certain not to come till next day: and more 
than once he had unnoticed stolen from his own limited wardrobe 
articles of clothing which he could not well spare, and was not sure 
when he might be able to replace, in order that he might enable the 
head of a sickness-stricken family to go to work instead of going to 
the workhouse and breaking up his humble household. Even in his 
faults and weakness~~ the Vicar was a man to love ; and was loved 
devotedly by wife and son. But the former had early recognised in 
the dreamy looks, the lonely ramblings, and wild impromptu singing 
of her boy the reproduction of her own nature, which as a girl had 
made her restless and romantic, and which it had taken years of 
domestic disenchantment finally to still. 

His mother was less surprised than his father at Wyvil’s announce- 
ment of his determination to devote his life to art. She had more 
sympathy and more faith in the self-reliant character of her son ; and 
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with an intensity of interest she cared not to reveal she listened to 
his enthusiastic impressions of what he had seen in Venice, Bologna, 
and Rome. Without proceeding to a degree he quitted the univer- 
sity and entered the drawing and modelling schools of the metropolis, 
devoting his whole time and energy to his new pursuit. His admi- 
ration of the beauty of form, as he often told me, was unspeakable ; 
and his exquisite appreciation of its subtleties and thorough mastery 
of the laws of symmetry, development, and proportion enabled him 
to give the reality of strength and grace to his figures in a degree not 
often seen. To the chemistry of pingents he also devoted no 
ordinary amount of care. He owned, indeed, that as regards stability 
the knowledge of the wisest is comparatively of little worth. Confi- 
dent guesses at the secrets of Giorgione and Rubens are delightful 
stimulants to labour; but he admitted that he did not feel certain, 
and he did not believe that any highly cultivated artist did, respecting 
the durability of some of the tints and hues whose transparent 
delicacy continually tempted the painter to adopt them. 

The whole bent of his mind, however, was anti-realistic, and if by 
any chance he dwelt long enough on an accessory to render it 
singularly attractive, or as he would call it sinfully distractive from 
the general effect, he would without hesitation tone it down by 
shadow or, if need were, bid it utterly begone. With him poetic, 
historic, or dramatic creation was the painter’s true mission; and 
five-and-twenty years he has spent and been spent in the ardent 
pursuit of his caliing. In the eyes of literalists and academic manu- 
facturers of hall furniture he has found, indeed, no favour. Like the 
work of Ary Scheffer, his colouring frequently seems to want force 
when brought into juxtaposition with the gaudy and flaming daub- 
istry that commands the market. Whether he might have baffled 
unfairly depreciating comparison had the peculiarity of his style 
been considered in placing his pictures, or had he been allowed, 
like others, to bring them up to concert pitch of tone after they 
were placed, I know not. I only know that in the judgment of 
many accomplished and discriminating friends he has never had one 
fair chance of being appreciated as he deserves; and now it looks 
to me as if the cup of disappointment had been drained to the very 
dregs, and that the dregs are poison. 

26th March.—I am glad that we made the attempt, unavailing as 
it has proved to stay the destroyer’s hand. Molyneux was more 
than kind and generous, once committed to the scheme of sepa- 
rately exhibiting Wyvil’s last picture. How beautiful it is, and how 
full of light and love—of the light that shone in darkness, though 
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the darkness comprehended it not; and of the love kindled in 
another world, that would uplift and redeem humanity in this! I 
wish that I had words to describe what I feel in looking at this 
admirable picture ; rejected like Him who is the central figure in 
it, and who is supposed to be saying farewell to His mother at the 
door of her humble dwelling at Nazareth when about to set forth 
on His ever memorable mission. 

I spent a good while yesterday morning trying to enlist coadjutors 
in our little scheme ; for I had a feeling that unless we could tell our 
prostrate friend that several persons whom he knew were joined in 
the revolt against jobbery and injustice we should fail in bidding 
back the fiend that hovered near him. Deep was my grief and 
deep my disgust at some of the refusals I met with on the shallowest 
pretences and from men who did not even pretend to undervalue the 
worth of the life that lay in jeopardy, and to whom the amount of 
contribution we proposed could be no object. Alas! luxury and 
refinement are as full of selfishness as want and vulgarity: their 
induration is as impenetrable, only it takes a higher polish. We get, 
however, nominally five, including Cheyne, whose tenderness and 
watchfulness of the invalid endear him to us all more than ever. In 
the afternoon I called to tell Wyvil what had been done. He was 
awake and perfectly conscious, though still mute. I thought it best 
to give our project rather the air of mutiny against an organised 
system of wrong which many of us had been long disposed to resist : 
and then I hoped to lead him gradually to understand how his work 
afforded us the opportunity we desired. He moved not till I had 
told him my tale ; then pressed the hand I had placed in his gently 
but affectionately, while the old smile of hope and courage lighted 
up his wasted features. He looked upwards for a few moments 
steadily, as if at something afar off. A brief flash of triumph,—— 
then all was dark again. 

Slowly, but as it seemed with little effort, he muttered audibly 
“Tt will come, but not for me”: then, as if answering our efforts to 
beacon him back to life, he added “It is too late.” The heavy 
eyelids rose no more and, ere I knew it, he was gone. 


(To be continued.) 

















YACHTING PAST AND PRESENT. 
BY ANDREW THOMSON. 


as HE WATER CLUB” was the parent of all our Yacht 
Clubs. It was founded at Cork in 1820 by a handful 
of gentlemen sailors, and it was not until the year 
1828 that it changed its name and became the Cork 
Yacht Club, now known to the world as the Royal Cork Yacht 
Club. 

The original rules and orders of the Water Club are extant, and 
they make an interesting little chapter in the annals of yachting. It 
was a select little Club, for by one of its rules it was provided “ that 
twenty-five be the whole number that the members of this Club may 
consist of.” The chief officer was styled, “ Admiral,” and his power 
appears to have been considerable, judging from Rule XXI., which 
enacts “ that the Admiral singly, or any three Captains whom he shall 
appoint, shall decide all controversies and disputes that may arise at 
the Club; and any Captain that shall refuse to abide by such 
decision is to be expelled.” Then follows a quaint note :— 
“N.B.—This order to extend to the chaplain or any other inferior 
officer!” Why should the chaplain be specially mentioned and in 
such terms? I am afraid the chaplain had been arguing some 
matter with the Admiral and had worsted him. Rule IX. says: 
“ Ordered, that no long-tail wigs, large sleeves, or ruffles be worn by 
any member at the Club.” But this arbitrary law seems to have been 
considered oppressive, for a note is added in the old copy announc- 
ing the repeal of the rule. It is fair, therefore, to assume that in the 
eighteenth century long-tail wigs, large sleeves, and ruffles Were 
regarded as convenient and orthodox articles of nautical dress. How 
would the serge-clad yachtsmen who now parade Ryde pier or 
lounge in the grounds of “The Castle” at Cowes like to appear in 
such attire ? 

The dignity of the Admiral was great, for it is more than once 
mentioned in the rules that during a cruise no member might go 
ahead of him. Among the prescribed signals is one that seems to 
have been a provision for cases of ma/ de mer. The rule runs: “ If 
a Captain has anybody very sick on board him and wants to go to 
the island, he is to make a waft in his ensign, to lower his pendant 
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half down, and fire a gun; if he gets the Admiral’s leave he will be 
shown a white flag in the shrouds, if not a red one and a gun fired.” 
It must have been an anxious moment for the patient waiting for the 
Admiral’s return signal ; and it is easy to imagine the despair caused 
by the sight of the red flag and the sound of the gun. 

They were merry fellows, those twenty-five members of the Water 
Club. One of the rules enacted that they were to “ entertain in 
course of seniority,” and there are many regulations dealing with 
eating and drinking. One of these I may mention as an example to 
more modern times: “ Resolved, that all business of the Club be done 
before dinner, except appointing the time of the next meeting, or 
presenting, mulcting, and levying fines.” This was a prudent resolu- 
tion, evidently made “before dinner,” and the result of long experience 
in laws framed and passed “across the walnuts and the wine.” 
Another wise rule was to the effect that any one who talked of sail- 
ing after dinner was fined a “ bumper.” 

No Admiral was allowed to bring more than two dishes of meat 
to a Club entertainment, nor was any Admiral to “ presume to bring 
more than two dozen of wine to his treat; for it has always been 
deemed a breach of the ancient rules and constitution of the Club, 
except when my Lords the Judges are invited.” This is rather 
sinister upon “ my Lords the Judges,” but the prudent men of Cork 
had perhaps their reasons. Notwithstanding these restrictive rules, 
however, it seems probable that more wine than was considered 
prudent was sometimes consumed, for a law dated April 21st, 1737, 
runs thus :—“ Ordered, that for the future, unless the company 
exceed the number of fifteen, no man be allowed more than one 
bottle to his share, and a peremptory.” This has a stringent sound, 
but a good deal would depend on the meaning of “‘a peremptory.” 

From two old paintings in the possession of the Royal Cork Yacht 
Club some idea may be formed of the style and type of vessels 
which formed the fleet of the Water Club in 1738; they were 
cutter rigged, with pole masts, long booms, and short gaffs. The 
bowsprits were much steeved, that is to say inclined upwards, and 
were unprovided with either shrouds or bobstays. The entire 
standing rigging consisted of double shrouds, back stays, and fore- 
stays. The hulls were bluff bowed with a good deal of sheer forward, 
full heavy quarters and but little sheer aft. They were open fore and 
aft, some of them having a cabin or deck house right amidships, 
and they were richly ornamented with gilding and paint. In these 
pictures each yacht excepting one, probably the Admiral’s, is repre- 
sented as flying a long pendant from the masthead, and a Union 
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Jack on a staff at the bowsprit end; the ensign being carried on a 
staff at the taffrail, and not as now on the gaff. The leading vessel 
in one picture has a Jack at her masthead, and probably this is the 
Admiral’s. 

The yachts of the Club used to sail in company “ once every spring 
tide, from the first spring tide in Afri/ to the last in September inclu- 
sive,” but there is no record of any regatta having taken place until 
the 24th July, 1829, when a series of matches were sailed. 

The progress of yachting does not seem to have been great until 
nearly a hundred years after the Water Club was established. The 
first active sign of increase was the formation of “The Yacht Club” 
at Cowes in 1815. This Club was founded by about forty gentlemen, 
comprising at that time nearly all the yachtsmen in England. It was 
instituted to celebrate the victory of the battle of Waterloo. In 1820 
the name was changed to “The Royal Yacht Club,” and in July, 
1833, it became ‘‘ The Royal Yacht Squadron ”—a designation now 
nearly as well known asithat of the Royal Navy. In 1823 “The 
Royal Thames Yacht Club” was founded, and since then Clubs 
have sprung up all round our coasts. 

In 1869, according to “‘ Hunt’s Yacht List,” there were thirty-three 
Yacht Clubs, three of which were “in abeyance.” Of these twenty- 
two were “ Royal” Clubs. The number of yachts belonging to these 
Clubs numbered 1,209, with a total of 53,383 tons. The two largest 
yachts were steamers: one, the /Vorthumbria, 426 tons, belonging to 
Mr. G. R. Stephenson ; the other, the Bril/iant, 420 tons, belonging to 
Mr. G. H. Ackers. The two largest sailing yachts were the Zara, 
a topsail schooner of 312 tons, the property of Mr. A. Young; and 
the Guinevere, a schooner of 308 tons, belonging to Mr. C. Thellusson, 
then the Commodore of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, and who 
now owns the Boadicea, 400 tons, the largest sailing yacht in British 
waters. 

Last year there were 1,764 yachts of all sizes and rigs, which 
represented a total of 79,847 tons, an average of over forty-five tons 
each, which shows an increase of 555 vessels and of 26,464 tons 
since the year 1869. There were in 1875 thirty-nine Clubs—of which 
twenty-seven:were “ Royal ”—not taking into consideration a number 
of sailing Clubs, nor the three Clubs mentioned before as being “in 
abeyance.” Since the beginning of last yachting season several new 
Clubs have been founded, and with these and the sailing Clubs the 
number is now over fifty. The largest yacht in the “ yacht list” for 
1875 is the Sarevona, a steamer of 730 tons ; but as she belongs to 
the Grand Duke Czarewitch she can scarcely be claimed as an 
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English yacht, and therefore the Chasalie steam yacht, 606 tons, 
belonging to Mrs. Gerard Leigh, may be taken as the largest. It 
is worthy of note, and in a manner suggestive of the great popularity 
of yachting, that this splendid vessel belongs to a lady. Though the 
Boadicea is the largest sailing yacht, there are several schooners 
exceeding 300 tons and many steam yachts of still greater size. 

A further analysis shows that there are: cutters, 844 ; schooners, 
327; yawls, 262; steamers, 224; and 107 of various rigs, or to 
which no rigs are annexed. Of these yachts 611, with a total of 
4,188 tons, do not exceed ten tons ; exceeding ten tons, but not over 
twenty tons, there are 370 yachts whose tonnage amounts to 6,049 
tons ; of yachts over twenty, but not exceeding forty tons, there are 
285 with 8,869 tons ; above forty, but not over 100 tons, there are 
256 yachts, whose total tonnage is 17,113 ; over 100, but not exceed- 
ing 200 tons, the number is 146 and the tonnage is 20,339 tons. The 
yachts exceeding 200 tons each number seventy-eight, and their 
aggregate tonnage is 23,289. There are eighteen yachts to which no 
tonnage is given in the “List.” Of the steam yachts, forty-one 
exceed 200 tons, their tonnage being 13,924 tons, an average of 
nearly 335 tons each ; over roo tons, but not exceeding 200 tons, 
there are seventeen steam yachts, whose tonnage is 2,272 tons. This 
leaves 166 steam yachts under roo tons each. 

The largest sailing yachts are schooners, the next in size are 
yawls, and the smallest are cutters. Yawls are not often built over 
140 or 150 tons, but there are a few which exceed this tonnage, being 
the Zufra 208, Latona 160, Dauntless’ 170. The largest cutter is 
the Oimara, 165 tons, Mr. J. Wylie, and the others which exceed 
roo tons are, the Arrow 117, Cythera 110, Saxon 110, Kriemhilda 
105, and Vol-au- Vent 102. 

There are several tiny little vessels in the “ List” which claim to 
be no larger than two tons, and these are generally rigged as 
sloops, or with lateen or lug sails. 

The value of these 1,764 vessels may be roughly estimated at 
about £30 per ton, for although many of them are not worth so 
much, the value of lead ballast in others, of machinery in steamers, 
and of fittings, &c., in a large number, would more than com- 
pensate for them. This would make their total value 42,395,410, 
or it may be estimated in round numbers at about two.and a half 
millions. The actual cost of building, ballasting, fitting, &c., in 
the first instance would be much greater, but I give the present 
floating value. 

It is generally calculated that on the average, taking large and 
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small vessels together, one man is required for every ten tons, but 
probably the number of hands actually employed is considerably 
greater than a tenth of the total tonnage. Assuming, however, that 
only one man for every ten tons is shipped, it would require 7,985, 
or say 8,oo0 men, to man our yachts. These men all receive good 
wages, but taking a very low average of 25s. per week, and sup- 
posing that the men are only paid during six months of the year— 
that is to say, from the beginning of April to the end of September— 
their wages would in the aggregate amount to £260,000. To this 
large sum must be added clothes, shoes, &c., for the crews, which 
would certainly not be less than #3 a head, so that we may safely 
say that the 8,ooo men receive amongst them from £280,000 to 
£285,000 during the summer months. 

But the current cost of yachting by no means ends here, and when 
the expenses of maintaining the vessels themselves in thorough repair 
are taken into consideration, and also such incidental expenses as 
Club subscriptions, &c., this sum may be safely doubled. 

So that allowing for interest on outlay and depreciation of pro- 
perty the yearly expenditure would not fall far short of £1,000,000. 

In 1865 the number of matches sailed was 129, and the value of 
the prizes given was £5,718. In 1869 the races had increased to 
142, and the prizes to £6,723. Since then the increase has been 
very great. Last year no fewer than 410 races were sailed, and tlic 
value of the prizes raced for was £11,608, not including “the value 
of certain challenge, champion, and other cups.” According to 
Land and Water of December 4th the value of the total prizes 
raced for amounted to about £13,000, and the number of vessels 
which started was 474. ‘Thus yacht racing has been more than 
doubled during the last six years. 

But it is not only in racing that rapid and important improvemen‘s 
may be recorded. Within the last few years voyages of no ordinary 
character have been successfully undertaken by daring yachtsmen. 
The cruises of such vessels as the Diana and Goshawk in the Arctic 
regions, and of the latter vessel in many other parts of the world, 
sufficiently prove that the love of wild adventure on the ocean exists 
as strongly in the hearts of Englishmen of the present time as it 
did in the good old days of Sir Walter Raleigh. 


—— eee 











RECOLLECTIONS OF WRITERS 
KNOWN TO AN OLD COUPLE WHEN YOUNG. 


BY CHARLES AND MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 





PART XI.—LEIGH HUNT AND HIS LETTERS. 
(Continued,) 

rG118 HE “original” manuscript copy of “Leigh Hunt’s transla- 

7g tion of Tasso’s “ Amyntas,” alluded to in the next 
letter, Vincent Novello caused to be bound in green 
and gold, together with the printed presentation copy 
of the first edition ; and the volume is still in excellent preserva- 
tion. On the title-page is written in Leigh Hunt's hand, “To 
Vincent Novello, from his affectionate friend the translator”; and 
inside the cover is written in Vincent Novello’s hand, beneath his 
own name and address, “I prize this volume, which was so kindly 
presented to me by my dear friend Leigh Hunt, as one of the most 
valuable books in my library ; and I particularly request that it may 
be carefully preserved as an heirloom in my family when I am no 
more.—V. N.” The “ sorrows” to which Leigh Hunt sympathisingly 
refers were those of losing a beautiful boy of four years old, Sydney 





Vincent Novello :— 


To V. N. (8, Percy Street.) 
Kentish Town, Wednesday, 
July, 1820. 

My pDEAR Nove.io,—lIn addition to the “ Morgante” I send you 
the first volume of “ Montaigne,” which I have marked (so that I 
shall be in a manner in your company if you read any of it), and 
also the promised copy of “ Amyntas,” with the original to compare 
it with in any passage, as you seem to like those awful confrontings. 
Pray get an “ Ariosto,” if you have time. I am sure his natural 
touches and lively variety will delight you. The edition I spoke of 
is Boschini’s, a little duodecimo or eighteens, printed by Schulze and 
Dean, Poland Street, where I believe it is to be bought. But you 
could get it at any foreign bookseller’s. Be good enough to leave 
the Cenci MS. out for me with the Gliddons. I should not care 
about it, but the Gisbornes are about to return to Italy, and I am 
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not sure whether they have given or lent it me. God bless you. You 
know how I respect sorrow :—you know also how I respect the 
wisdom and kindness that try to be cheerful again. I need not add 
how much the feelings of you and Mrs. Novello (to whom give our 
kindest good wisi:es in case we do not see you to-morrow) are 
respected, and sympathised with, by your ever affectionate 
friend, 
LeicH Hunt. 

P.S.—Do not trouble yourself to answer this note. Go out instead 
and buy the “‘Ariosto.” It is the pleasantest little pocket-rogue in 
the world. The translation of “ Montaigne” is an excellent one, by 
Cotton the poet, old Izaak Walton’s friend. 


The next letter is superscribed after the pleasant fashion that 
Leigh Hunt occasionally adopted, in directing his letters to his 
friends, of putting some gay jest outside, as if he must add a last 
word or two in sending off a communication with those he loved, 
and as if he could not bear to conclude his chat or take leave of 
them :— 


To C.C.C. 
Bellevue House, Ramsgate. 
By favour of Mrs. Gliddon—post unpaid. 


Percy Street, August 31st, 1821. 
My Dean 2=6=$= 


Si si si 

Mr. and Mrs. Novello tell me that you will be gratified at having 
a word from me, however short. What word shall I send you, 
equally short and sweet? I believe I must refer you to the post- 
woman ; for the ladies understand these beatic brevities best. How- 
ever, if I cannot prevail on myself to send you a mere word or a 
short one, I will send you a true one, which is, that in spite of all 
my non-epistolary offences—({come, it is a short one too, after all)— 
I am, my dear Clarke, very truly and heartily yours, 

LeicH Hunt. 


P.S.—Novello and I are just putting the finishing touch to our 
first Musical Evening, which I hope Power will put it into my ditto to 
send you a copy of. 


It is difficult to ascertain the period when the following note was 
written, but it appears to belong to an early one :— 


To C.C.C. 
[No date. ] 
My DEAR FRIEND,—. . . . I send you on the opposite side some 
verses which my Summer Party sing on the grass after dinner. 
I forgot, by-the-by, to tell-you yesterday a piece of news which has 
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flattered me much—that Stothard told an acquaintance of mine the 
other day he had been painting a subject from “ Rimini”:— 
To the Spirit great and good, 
Felt, although not understood, —— 
By whose breath, and in whose eyes, 
The green earth rolls in the blue. skies, 
Who we know, from things that bless, 
Must delight in loveliness ; 
And who, therefore, we believe, 
Means us well in things that grieve, —— 
Gratitude! Gratitude! 
Heav’n be praised, as heavenly should, 
Not with slavery, or with fears, 
But with a face as towards a friend, and with thin sparkling tears. 


The next five letters were written while Leigh Hunt and his family 
were on their way to Italy. The allusion to “ Fanchon” refers to an 


arrangement of Himmel’s so-named opera, which Vincent Novello 


had brought out in four books of Pianoforte duets. . 


* Wilful Woman” was an affectionate nickname of Leigh Hunt’s 
for Mrs. Vincent Novello, in recognition of her having a decided 
“will” in matters right and good, with a thoroughly womanly way of 
giving up her own will in deference to that of lier husband and 
friends when once persuaded that theirs was the wiser and better. 
A woman less “wilful” in the unreasonable sense of the term, or 
more full of will in the noblest sense of the term, could not be cited 
than herself :— 

To V. N. [in pencil.] 
2, High Street, Ramsgate, 
Monday, December 3rd, 182. 

My DEAR NovELLo,—Here we are in absolute quiet, with a real 
flat place to sit upon, and several foot square of parlour to walk 
about when one pleases: in short, in lodgings—the rudder of the 
vessel having been so broken that she cannot set sail, fair wind or 
foul, till Wednesday evening. 

We now, with a rascally selfishness, wish that the wind may not 
change for a whole week, though the 200 sail in the harbours should 
be groaning every timber ; for though we were much alarmed at first 
in moving my wife, she already seems wonderfully refreshed by this 
little taste of shore ; and at all events while we do remain at Rams- 
gate, I am sure it is much better for both of us that we should be 
here. Only think! we shall have a quiet bed at night, and ever air! 
If we were moving om” at sea, it would be another matter; but | 
confess the idea of lying and lingering in that manner in a muddy 
harbour was to me, in my state of health, like rotting alive. 

When I say, we can go on Wednesday, I dd not mean that we 
shall do so, or that I think we shall ; for the wind is still im the west, 
and I suspect after all these winds, we shall have a good mass of rain 
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to fall, of which they are generally the avant-couriers. What say you 
then? Will you come and beatify us again? And will Mrs. Novello 
come with you? Why not give the baby a dip in a warm bath, if 
they must be still one and indivisible. I think we can get you a bed 
in the house; if not, there are plenty in the neighbourhood. Pray 
remember me cordially to the Gliddons, and tell the fair one that 
her sugar-plums have been a shower of aids and assistance to us with 
the children. I shall see if I can’t send her something as sweet from 
Italy. In the meantime I send her and Mrs. Novello, and all of you, 
the best salutations you can couple with the idea of 
L. H. 


To Mr. and Mrs. Novello, and Mr. and Mrs. G. (Percy Street.) 
Dartmouth, December 24th, 1821. 
Dear Frienps,—Here we are again in England, after beating 
twice up and down the Channel, and getting as far as the Atlantic, 
What we have suffered I will leave you to imagine, till you see my 
account of the voyage ; but we were never more inclined to think 
that “ All’s well that ends well,” and what we hoped we still hope, 
and are still prepared to venture for. We arrived on Saturday, which 
was no post-day. Next day I wrote to my brother and Miss Kent, 
and begged the latter to send you news of our safety ; for I was still 
exhausted with the fatigue and anxiety, and I knew well that you 
would willingly wait another day for my handwriting when you were 
sure of our welfare. I had hoped that this letter would reach you in 
the middle of what Z would reach in vain—your Christmas festivities ; 
so that a bit of my soul if not of my body, of my handwriting if not 
my grasping hand, might come in at your parlour door and seem to 
join you as my representative ; but a horrid matter-of-fact woman at 
the Castle Inn here, who proclaims the most unwelcome things in a 
voice hideously clear and indisputable, says that a post takes two 
nights and a day. I hope, however, to hear from you, and to write 
again, for the vessel has been strained by the bad weather, and must 
be repaired a little, and the captain vows he will not go to sea again 
till the wind is exquisitely fair. Above all, Dartmouth is his native 
place, and who shall say to him, “Get up from your old friends and 
fireside, and quench yourself in a sea fog?” Not I, by St. Vincent 
and St. Sabilla, and King Arthur and Queen Anastasia. I am sorry 
to say that the alarms which it is impossible not to help feeling on 
such occasions have done no good to Mrs. Hunt’s malady, though 
when she was in repose the sea air was evidently beneficial. For 
my part, I confess I was as rank a coward many times as a father 
and husband who has sever of the best reasons for cowardice can 
be; but Hope and Mutudiity you know are my mottoes. And so, 
with all sorts of blessings upon your heads, farewell, dear friends, till 
we hear from each other again—-Stop! Here is a Christmas Carol 
in which perhaps some of you will pay me a visit—Mistletoe and 
Holly! Mistletoe and Holly ! 
L. H. 
Remember me to the Lambs, to Mr. Clarke, to fhe Robert- 
sons, etc. 
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To V. N. 
Stonehouse, near Plymouth, Feb. 11th, 1822. 


Oh Novello! what a disappointing, wearisome, vexatious, billowy, 
up-and-downy, unbearable, beautiful world it is! I cannot tell you 
all I have gone through since I wrote to you ; but I believe, after all, 
that all has been for the best, bad as it is. The first stoppage, un- 
avoidable as it was, almost put me beside myself. Those sunshiny 
days and moonlight nights! And the idea of running merrily to 
Gibraltar! I used to shake in my bed at night with bilious 
impatience, and feel ready to rise up and cry out. But knowing 
what I since know, I have not only reason to believe that my wife 
would have suffered almost as terribly afterwards as she did at the 
time, but I am even happy that we underwent the second stoppage 
at this place,—at least as happy as a man can be whose very relief 
arises from the illness of one dear to him. Marianne fell so ill the 
day on which the new vessel we had engaged sailed from Plymouth, 
that she was obliged to lose 46 ounces of blood in 24 hours, to pre- 
vent inflammatory fever on the lungs. With the exception of a 
few hours she has been in bed ever since, sometimes improving, 
sometimes relapsing and obliged to lose more blood, but always so 
weak and so ailing that, especially during the return of these obsti- 
nate S.W. winds, I have congratulated myself almost every hour that 
circumstances conspired with my fears for her to hinder us from pro- 
ceeding. Indeed I should never have thought of doing so after her 
Dartmouth illness, had she not, as she now confesses, in her eagerness 
not to be the means of detaining me again, misrepresented to me 
her power of bearing the voyage. I shall now set myself down con- 
tentedly till spring, when we shall have shorter nights, and she will 
be able to be upon deck in the daytime. She will then receive 
benefit from the sea, as she ought to do, instead of being shaken by 
it; and as to gunpowder! be sure I shall always make inquiries 
enough about that. She starts sometimes to this hour in the middle 
of the night, with the horror of it, out of her sleep. It gave a sort 
of horrible sting to my feet sometimes as I walked the deck, and 
fancied we might all be sent shattered up in the air in the twinkling 
of an eye; but I seldom thought of this danger, and do not believe 
there was any to be seriously alarmed at, though the precautions and 
penalties connected with the carriage of such an article were un- 
doubtedly sufficient to startle a fresh-water imagination, to say 
nothing of that of a sick mother with six children. The worst 
feeling it gave me was when it came over me down in the cabin 
while we were comparatively comfortable,—especially when little 
baby was playing his innocent tricks. I used to ask myself what 
right I had to bring so much innocent flesh and blood into such an 
atrocious possibility of danger. But what used chiefly to rouse my 
horrors was the actual danger of shipwreck during the gales ; and of 
these, as you may guess from my being imaginative, I had my full 
share. Oh the feelings with which I have gone out from the cabin 
to get mews, and have stood at the top of that little staircase down 
which you all came to bid me good-bye! How I have thought of 
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you in your safe warm rooms, now merrily laughing, now “ stopping 
the career of laughter with a sigh” to wonder how the “sailors” 
might be going on! My worst sensation of all was the impossibility 
I felt of dividing myself into seven different persons in case any- 
thing happened to my wife and children. But as the voyage is not 
yét over—remember, however, that the worst part, the winter part, zs 
over. You shall have an account of that as well as the rest when I 
get to Italy and write it for the new work. Remember in the mean- 
time what I tell you, and that we mean to be very safe, very cowardly, 
and vernal all the rest of the way. It was a little hard upon me,— 
was it not? that I could not have the [qu? reward—illegible] of 
finishing the voyage boldly at once, especially as it was such fine 
weather when they set off again, and I can go through any danger 
as stubbornly as most persons, provided you allow me a pale face 
and a considerable quantity of internal poltroonery :—but my old 
reconciling philosophy, such as it is, has not forsaken me ; and well 
it may remain, for God only knows what I should have done, had 
my wife been seized with this illness during the late return of the 
winds. I am very uneasy about her at all times: but in that case, 
considering too I might have avoided bringing her into such a 
situation, I should have been almost out of my wits. The vessel in 
which we intended to resume our journey (besides being more orna- 
mental than solid, and never yet tried by a winter passage, except 
three days of one, which shattered it grievously) must have had a 
bad time of it ; and it is the opinion of everybody here, both doctors 
and seamen, that her life was not to be answered for had we encoun- 
tered such weather. So I look at her in her snug, unmoving bed, 
and hope and trust she is getting strength enough from repose to 
renew her journey in the spring. We set off in April—-As to myself, 
my health is not at its best, but it is not at its worst. I manage to 
write a little, though the weather has been against me. I read more, 
and sometimes go to the Plymouth public library, where a gentleman 
has got me admission, and receive infinite homage from Examinerions 
in these parts, who have found me out. ‘They want me to meet a 
“hundred admirers” at a public dinner: but this, you know, is not 
to my taste. I tell them I prefer a cup of tea with one of them now 
and then in private, and so they take me at my word, and I find 
them such readers as I like,—good-natured, cordial men, with a 
smack of literature.—I saw the announcement of the 4th part of 
your “ Fanchon” in the London Magazine. You cannot imagine how 
the look of your name delighted me. You must know I had a 
design upon you for our new Italian work when I bore away your 
“Fanchon.” So, say nothing about it (I mean to myself), but wait for 
an increase of your laurel from a hand you love. I think it will 
come with a good and profitable effect from such a quarter.—Tell 
Mrs. Gliddon, albeit she retains a piece of them, that I have found 
the cheeks which she and her sister left in Devonshire. There is a 
profusion of such,—faces that look built up of cream and roses, and 
as good-natured as health can make them. In looking for lodgings 
I lit also upon a namesake of hers, no relation, who spelt her name 
with a y. I suppose a hundred and fiftieth cousin. She was a 
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pleasant chattering old woman with a young spirit, who, not being 
able to accommodate us herself, recommended her neighbours all 
round, and told me millions of things in a breath._—Dear Novello, I 
cannot tell you how I feel the kindness of my friends,—kindness, of 
which I know that you and Mrs. Novello, together with Bessie Kent, 
have been the souls. God bless you all. I will say more to you all 
from Italy. You will see my hand in the Zxaminer again in a week 
or two (about the time I could have written on the subject from 
abroad) with a few touches for Southey and the Quarterly.—It delights 
me to see the intimacy there is between you and Miss K.; she 
speaks in the most affectionate terms of you and your wife, and 
receives all the solace from your intercourse which I expected. 
Take a dozen hearty shakes of the hand from me, dear Novello, and 
give (you see how much I can ask of you) as many kisses of the 
same description to Mrs. Novello, unless “dear Mr. Arthur” is 
present and will do it for us. Convey also as many kisses to Mrs. 
Gliddon as the said dear Mr. Arthur could have given my wife had 
she been at your Christmas festivities, taking care (as in the former 
instance) that they be in high taste and most long and loud.—And 
so, Heaven bless you all and make us to send many good wishes to 
and from Italy to each other till we meet again face to face.—Your 
affectionate friend, 
LEIGH Hunt. 


P.S.—I can tell you nothing of the Plymonth neighbourhood, 
being generally occupied with my wife’s bedside ; but the town is a 
nice clean one ; and after being at Dartmouth I felt all the price of 
Mirabeau’s gratitude, who when he came into England and saw 
streets paved, fell on his knees and thanked God there was a country 
in the world where some regard was had for foot-passengers. Dart- 
mouth is a kind of sublime Wapping, being a set of narrow muddy 
streets in a picturesque situation on the side of a hill. The people 
too, poor creatures, are as dirty there as can be, having lost all their 
trade ; whereas at Plymouth they are all fat and flourishing.—Stone- 
house is a kind of separate suburb to Plymouth on the seashore.— 
My wife’s kindest remembrances.—And mine to all rememberers. 


To M.S. N. 
Percy Street, March 2nd, 1822. 


Dear Mary Novetio,—yYour letter-was a very great pleasure to 
us indeed, though it made us very impatient to be in the midst of 
our friends. We are like Mahomet’s coffin at present, suspended 
between our two attractions ; but the ship will carry us off in April, 
and turn us again into living creatures. No: it is you and Novello 
who must revive us meanwhile. Do you know, I was going to ask 
you to come down here, and see us once more before we go; but I 
was afraid you would think there was no end of my presuming upon 
your regards. Guess, however, what pleasure your own intimation 
gave us. You must fulfil it, now you have given it. No excuse— 
no sort of excuse. Novello must tear himself from all the boarding- 
school ladies, let them lay hold of the flaps of his coat never so poti- 
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pharically. There are, as you say, stages, waggons, carts, trucks, 
wheelbarrows, &c. :—there are also kind hearts in stout bodies : and 
finally, our direction is, Mrs. Z’ Amoureux, Devil’s Point, Stonehouse, 
Plymouth, Devonshire. 

You see the way we are in, in this Devon of acounty. Then 
there are the Devonshire creams, foo good ; Mount Edgecombe here 
close at our elbow looking like a Hampstead in the sea ; boats and 
smooth harbours to sail about in ; the finest air in England, with a 
little bit of the South of Europe in it; all sorts of naval curiosi- 
ties; sunshine every day, and moonlight too, just now, every 
night ; and finally, dear friends, who want the society of dear 
friends to strengthen them through their cares and delays. I 
must not forget, that the road between London and Plymouth is said 
to be excellent, and that there is a safety-coach just set up, which 
boasts itself to be worthy of the road. So we shall expect you in the 
course of the week,—mind that I shall expect a letter too, to arrive 
just before you. You must send it off on Monday evening, and 
follow it with all your might and muscles. At least Novello must 
doso. I forgot, that ladies have no muscles. They have only eyes 
and limbs. You must not talk of your music, till Novello is here to 
inspire a pianoforte which I have just hired for a month. It is the 
only pleasure to which I have treated myself, and without him I find 
it but a pain. There is a regiment stationed here, who have a band 
that plays morning and evening. It plays Mozart too, and pretty 
well, only I longed to jog their elbows the other day, when they 
came to the 2nd part of “ Batti, batti.” However, it was so beautiful, 
that I could not stand it out ; it reminded me of so many pleasures, 
that between you and me and two or three others, the tears came 
into my eyes, and I was obliged to go out of the place to hide 
them. . . . Your truly affectionate friend, 

L. H. 


(To be continued.) 











To HER. 


A RONDEAU. 
BY W. C. BENNETT, D.C.L. 


AVISH Nature fashioned you 
Of all sweetness beyond measure, 
Gave you charms for ever new, 
’Wildering the fond world with pleasure ; 
You from her dear thoughtless mood 
Took a thousand times the good 
Others take from her fond hands, 
So my full heart understands 
Why the thought of you is pleasure, 
Sumless, wordless, ever new ; 
Ah, for love beyond all measure, 
Lavish Nature fashioned you. 





Could we breathe old Attic days 
With the keen Greek sense of beauty, 
Altars to you we should raise, 
Sacrifice should hold a duty ; 
With your charms’ strange wonder taken, 
Other rites were all forsaken ; 
How could any incense rise, 
Save, O marvel, to those eyes ? 
Ah, how sweet would be that duty, 
Burning hymns to sweetly raise 
To the worship of such beauty, 
Could we breathe old Attic days. 


Some white radiance of the skies 

Sure you look to my awed passion, 
Some crowned saint adoring eyes 

Might from some rapt vision fashion ; 
Seeing you so more than worth 
All the human life of earth, 
Sure our souls to you might bring 
Vows as to some holy thing ; 
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To that gaze, in pilgrim fashion, 
Well might come imploring eyes, 
Owning you, through prostrate passion, 
Some white radiance of the skies. 


O you wonder of the hours, 
Surely you to Earth were given 
Time’s sharp thorns to sun to flowers, 
And to make the moments heaven ; 
Angels sure were sad that day 
You no more with them might stay ; 
Long, Oh, may they watch in vain 
For their sister home again ! 
Grudge her not to us, dear heaven ; 
Ah, dear rose of angel flowers, 
Must you be to heaven regiven, 
O you wonder of the hours ! 








A DOG AND HIS SHADOW. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON, AUTHOR OF “OLYMPIA: A ROMANCE,” 
“PEARL & EMERALD,” “EARL’S DENE,” “ZELDA’S 
FORTUNE,” &c. 





BOOK II. 
CHAPTER XXI. 


“ Well thrown—well hit! A merry joke 

To see them splash and hear them croak ! 
See how yon fellow ducks and dives— 
Good sooth, those frogs lead jolly lives! 
Quick! There he swims—another stone— 
Another hop, skip, jump—well thrown ! 
Ho, there, heave up your yellow head— 
Show us some sport !”” 

*“* Koax !”’ he said, 


“T know, my lads, you mean no ill, 
And stones are witty, but—they kill.” 


BEL had sold his birthright for a mess of poison. In 
throwing away Mr. Deane’s cause, he had thrown away 
his own. 

‘ezas2  Self-deception, when it pays, is as easy as any other 
conjuring trick of which the secret has once been learned: but then 
it is essential that it should pay. Stripped of its gilding it looked 
very ugly now, even in the eyes of the conjuror. It was tolerably 
clear, even to Abel himself, that he had played the part, not of the 
hero, but of the villain, in this romance of his own creating. Villainy 
does not despise itself, but folly does: and though it is rather a fine 
thing than otherwise to have sold oneself to the Devil, it is a very 
sorry thing indeed to receive the purchase money in dust and 
straw. 

He left the court and returned to his lodging as one dazed. He 
threw himself upon a sofa, wigged and gowned as he was, after 
locking the door in an instinct of panic for fear his new-found father 
should enter. Then he brooded over his flood of misery—over the 
remorse of a man who has tried to cheat and has failed. “If I had 
only remained a hurdle-maker in Winbury and married Milly, I 
should be master of Longworth at this hour,” he groaned. “ But 
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how could I have known? Who would look for the pedigree of the 
Vanes in a Hebrew Bible? While I was dreaming over rhymes and 
symbols, there lay the only volume worth opening unopened under 
my very hand—why, my fingers must once have been only the thick- 
ness of a leaf of paper from those letters, and to-day. ..... Good 
God ! is it too late, even at this eleventh hour? Milly has been true 
to me—I may yet be able to undo my blunder and save the Deanes 
from the ruin I have brought upon them so blindly. Is there not a 
chance—is there not more thanone? Milly is still waiting for her 
answer—that she has not had it is no fault of mine. If she were 
not waiting she would have written again. All that has happened 
since I left Winbury shall be as if it had never been. I will wipe it 
out and turn back, and forget all this wretched folly about Beatrice 
Deane. After all, is not that what I planned—to prevent my bene- 
factors from suffering if the verdict should go the wrong way—as it 
has gone? And in two ways the right will be done—if Milly has a 
better claim to Longworth than I, I have a better claim than the 
Deanes—their case is mine. So I shall pay them no debt: I shall 
save them generously, and of my own free will. But-—Milly must 
hear of what has happened from none but me—I must not lose an 
hour. She must not suspect me, falsely, of waiting to claim her till 
I knew what had befallen her. I can reach Eastington before 
morning, and Winbury before Mr. Adams— If only that letter of mine 
had reached her !—but that can’t be helped now. I must succeed : 
I should be blind not to see the hand of Destiny working by strange 
coincidences and seeming errors to one inevitable end.” 

It is not to be expected that any man, dreamer or no dreamer, 
when he has made up his mind to act like a knave, will tell himself 
so. Destiny has always been the name of the arch scape-goat ever 
since the beginning of the world: while injustice and generosity are 
fit to play the two Dromios in a “Comedy of Errors.” Abel, as if 
impelled by an all-powerful force working upon him from without, 
left Redchester at once, anticipating some who might prove to be 
unpleasant fellow-travellers and avoiding others. 

So he, as Tom had done before him, ran a solitary race to Milly’s 
ear. But, long before he could reach it, his immediate object 
became a dread of having his entry into Winbury observed. The 
chance of having to run the gauntlet of his foster family, of Mr. 
Pottinger, and old Crook, and all who had known him in former 
days, made him shudder. It is true he had never been near the 
place since the first and only time he had ever left it, and must have 
altered beyond recognition. But village memories are long: so he 
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determined to walk over before the day’s work of Winbury, early as 
people rose there, had begun, and to wait about the old Manor House 
till Milly might be supposed visible. It was as well also to keep a 
watch on the house door till daybreak: it was not likely that Mr. 
Adams would come over so early, but it was just possible. 

When he left the high road and struck into the towing-path, he felt 
for the first time the sensation of coming home. 

It was not his own present self that he remembered as having 
walked beside the canal years ago: it seemed strange that he needed 
no guide. Every projection in the low bank, every osier between 
the path and the high road, and even every rat-hole, seemed a 
memory from the life he had lived before he was born. The smell 
of the grey mud fell over him like a charm, and recalled a thousand 
dim and vague sensations. The scene was hideous in its utter 
blankness, but it was full of life to him. In contrast to his feverish 
growth the canal was still sluggishly creeping on just as it had crept 
on when he had seen no other water: had it developed into a roaring 
torrent it would have seemed less strange. Healmost feared to come 
in sight of the squat church tower, and to undergo the chain of asso- 
ciations that he felt it would uncoil. He, fresh from being a drop 
in the ocean of London, felt his separate personality painfully enlarge 
till it seemed to fill the whole blank canvas with its gigantic propor- 
tions. It seemed as if the osiers and haystacks saw him as he saw 
them, and as if a whole army had as good a chance of entering 
Winbury unseen as he. But it proved, as he had intended, much too 
early, and the choking white night-fog was still hanging thickly over 
the canal, and even over the entrance of the village. He passed the 
Vicarage, where the blinds were drawn down and the shutters closed. 
Then he passed the forge of Mr. Pottinger, the blacksmith and con- 
stable, and it felt strange that he should know it to be Mr. Pottin- 
ger’s. Then he passed the school-house, still tumbling down, where 
he, or a former he, had learned, and taught, and had begun the “ Wars 
of the Stars.” Then the Vane Arms, from which swung the arms of 
his own maternal ancestors: and then at last, without having met a 
waking soul, he reached the entrance of what had turned out to be 
his own ancestral home. Save for this new knowledge, it was all 
unchanged. He passed through the rusty iron gates and up the long 
beech avenue, crossed the cabbage garden, and passed the well, over 
which the same old bucket still hung. There, uglier almost than 

tself in the damp mist, stood the old brick house where he had 
played hide and seek, and had become a poet, and a scholar, and a 
dreamer of dreams, and had loved Milly—the house which had been 
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the home and birth-place of his soul. To-day it looked like a 
sepulchre. 

He had more than enough to think of as he wandered in and out 
among the sponge-like beeches and through the long wet grass: and 
yet the time of waiting seemed long. But when the chiming of eight 
o'clock from the church tower opened another gate in his memory, 
the time seemed to have flown. At last, he felt, the crowning hour 
of his life had chimed or knelled. He crept slowly towards the 
house to throw himself at the feet of his first love, at last to be his 
wife, who had been patiently true to him and to whom he at last 
returned. Once more the bell which had long ago startled Mrs. 
Tallis from her doze jarred and clattered through passages and 
empty rooms. 

As in old times, the door was slow to open. But it was opened at 
last—by his foster-mother. 

Abel, while convinced, with exactly half truth, of his brilliant 
lineage, had always considered himself injured by having to put up 
with a hurdle-maker’s wife fora mother. But his heart smote him 
a little when Mrs. Herrick, throwing her arms round him, burst out 
with— 

“Why if it isn’t our Abel! Good lord, how he’s grown, to be 
sure !” 

** Yes—it is I,” he said with a frown, half of shame, half of shame 
for being ashamed. 

“ And who'd ever have thought it, to be sure! But I beg your 
pardon, sir,” she said with a curtsey. “I do be forgetting you're a 
great gentleman now. I didn’t mean to take the liberty, I’m sure, 
when I’ve got eight of my own.” 

“T’m very glad to see you—it’s the first time I’ve been able to 
come down.” 

“Well, sir, tis very kind of you, I’m sure. Won’t you come in 
and sit down ?” 

“You are all quite well, I hope? Everything seems the 
same” 

“ Alls the same but Mrs. Tallis, poor soul! We're all well, thank 
you kindly for asking.” 

Abel did not stop to observe the unmotherly courtesy with which 
Mrs. Herrick greeted her foster-child. “And Miss Barnes?” he 
asked. “Is she the same as ever?” 

“Miss Milly? Lord love you, sir—I’m keeping house now for a 
bit. Don't you know ’tis sold—for what’s called the materials, sir? 
The bricks, and timber, and such like things. ’Tis all to come down, 
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and Mr. Pottinger’s going to farm the ground. ‘Twill be a sad 
change, sir—but it couldn’t be looked for that the house would 
stay after Mrs. Tallis was gone.” 

“But Miss Barnes? She’s here still ?” 

“ Law no, sir. Miss Milly’s been left ever sc Jong. How you 
are grown, to be sure! I don’t believe I ever seen such a thing!” 

“ Gone—gone away !—where ?” 

“ T don’t know, sir. She’s gone to her folk elsewhere, I suppose. 
Ah, sir, there’ll be wonderful changes afore long, for them that live 
to see.” 

“* She has not even left word where she has gone ?” 

* No, sir—she had no cause that I know. I’m sorry for it too, 
for she was a real young lady : but when Mrs. Tallis went everything 
broke up, you see.” 

“ T must learn where she is—I came on most important business 
with Miss Barnes.” 

“To be sure, sir,” said Mrs. Herrick, with a sigh—after all, though 
he had turned out so grand, she could not forget that she was half his 
mother : of course it was all right, and she knew her place, but still she 
sighed. ‘I’m very sorry I can’t tell you, but young Mr. Adams that 
used to drive the gig from the Lamb at Eastington might know. 
You aren’t leaving without a bit of breakfast? Though it’s not 
much I can give you now—but I could send out for a bit of 
bacon. And won’t you wait a bit and see John—father, as 
you used to call him, when you weren’t so high as your own 
knee ?” 

“ Yes—I want to see you all—but this is business—when it is 
over, you will see me again—I want to talk about old times: but 

I must be off now.” He went down the avenue hurriedly, his 
nurse following him with wet eyes. I need not follow her thoughts, 
but it was a blunder on Abel’s part to have left her so hastily. Milly, 
it may be remembered, had been the subject of gossip in Winbury 
that it might have been worth his while to hear. Of course Milly 
was easily findable, fora young lady is not so easily lost as an 
hour: but it was terribly unfortunate that he should have lost 
the hour. She could not fail to hear of her good fortune before 
sunset: and then it might be many hours too late for him. He 
could hardly have the face to come before her, after years of neglect, 
at the very moment when he knew her to have come into an un- 
expected fortune. Even she could not be quite so trustful as not 
to suspect—though of course she would suspect wrongly: he was 
simply taking up the old story where he had laid it down. He was at 
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last driven to plot deliberately: but his phantom of right had as 
many heads as the hydra. 

Of course Destiny drove him all the way back to Eastington. It 
was a long walk to make twice in one morning without rest, and fast- 
ing, but he felt neither hungry nor tired. Of course also he went 
straight to Hog Alley, in order to ask if Mr. Adams had returned, 
and to gather in the outer office not only how far the result 
of yesterday’s trial was known, but perhaps the knowledge of 
where the friends lived to whom Milly had gone. But he was 
saved the trouble, for he met Mr. Adams himself at the door. 

“Glad to see you,” said the latter. “A long time since we’ve seen 
you in these parts, eh? A famous verdict, wasn’t it, for your old 
flame? Quite a romance in real life, on my word. By the way, 
p’raps as you're here you'll step in and give me a little opinion—one 
doesn’t catch counsel every day in Hog Alley—and if you'll taste my 
sherry, I shall be proud.” 

Abel hesitated, and followed. “Of course I’m glad of Miss 
Barnes’s ”"—— 

“* Miss Vane’s, if you please.” 

“Miss Vane’s success,” he said as he sat down in the inner office, 
vexed to have met Mr. Adams, but casting about how to make the 
best of the accident. “ Where is she going to live? Itisa great pity 
the house was burned down.” 

“ Rather—and after she’d been saved the expense of building. 
But that’s a trifle. I haven’t had time to look into things, but I’d 
give twenty thousand pound a year to take her income off her 
hands.” 

“ And where is she living now?” 

“ Now? Bless my soul, if here isn’t another of ’em—Richmond 
in the field number three! Come on—I’m game.” 

Abel turned round to see whose entry had provoked this greeting : 
but saw nobody. 

“It’s very kind of you to make inquiries, Mr. Herrick—very 
kind. She’s—well, being her guardian in a roundabout sort of a 
way, I consider it my duty to keep flies off the treacle-tub, don’t 
you know—not to let the gentlemen at large—nor the army captains 
—nor the Irish parsons, and all that, come buzzing about Miss 
Vane before she’s had time to look round. Of course you may 
know and welcome, as an old friend, but then there’s the principle, 
you see—the principle of the thing. So you'll excuse me, I’m 
sure, if I don’t say where Miss Vane of Longworth is hanging— 
living, now.” 
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“ As you please. ‘Of course she knows of her good fortune ?.” 

“‘ Well—on the whole I should say not. Now it’s all over, I don’t 
mind saying she never heard of the action, to her knowledge. When 
you know as much about young women as I do, you'll find them 
decidedly rum. If I’d told her right out what the powers she gave 
me entitled me to do, she’d have been advertising herself all over 
the place as going to be worth twenty thousand a year—I don’t 
mean she’d have had bills printed at the Afercury, but she'd have told 
some other young woman, and that’s a better advertisement than the 
Times. By Jingo! Winbury wouldn’t have held all the feliows that’d 
have been down on her—Penny-Loapy would have been a fig to it. 
They’d have been camping out all along the canal—and one would 
have got her as sure as my name’s Adams.” 

“ Well?” asked Abel: who, knowing the advantages of holding 
his own tongue, had no desire to curb that of a chatterer. 

** Well, I’d half a mind to try it on myself, for she’s a nice girl, and 
twenty thousand a year is a nice little sum. And I flatter myself I’m 
as good a hand at getting on a young woman’s soft side as most 
fellows: but I didn’t seem to see it, somehow. It would have been 
rather a shame to take advantage of a poor young thing that was 
left to my protection, and after the way the old woman trusted me 
and all—I couldn’t do it, sir. And then I like something a bit 
fleshier, and not so stand-offish and genteel. Ah, Mr. Herrick, we 
may talk, but there’s something more than money in the world—and 
anyhow I let my chance slip and aren’t broken-hearted. By jingo! 
I’d sooner make thirteen and fourpence off my own cue by a good 
sharp stroke I could give myself credit for, than make twenty thou- 
sand by a fluke, any day. So I mean to make everything straight, 
and satisfy my own little claim, and then I’m going to reward 
myself with a joke, by way of a spree. I’ve laid it all out, 
Mr. Herrick—it’s capital. You see—but never mind: I won't 
take off the cream: I want to make ’em stare a bit before I’ve 
done.” 

“ You mean to say you are going to keep her in the dark still ? 
Won’t the papers ”»—— 

** Bless you, Miss Milly never read a paper since she was born, 
nor heard the name of Deane: and she don’t even know her own. 
She must have time to look round a bit, before she changes it, too. 
She’s as innocent as a baby, and she might be a Duchess, you see. 
I’m right, ain’t 1?” 

‘* You are so right,” said Abel heartily and with a sigh of relief, 
“ that I promise you she shall hear nothing from me.” 
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Mr. Adams looked at him keenly, yet demurely : and a twinkle of 
cunning humour came into his eyes. His intimates would have 
said, “ Joe Adams is composing a joke—beware!” But Abel had 
no sense of humour, and was preoccupied. 

“T say,” he said, “ blow up the old flame—go in and win !—ah, you 
may laugh, but I’m as serious as a Quaker. Nobody can say you 
married an old flame for tin, and I'll guarantee she shan’t know she’s 
got a penny till you’ve asked her.” 

Abel looked at him half suspiciously: and also half angrily, 
for it was not pleasant to have his soul’s desire translated into 
slang. 

“T am not a Duke,” he said shortly. 

“‘ Ah, but you see you adored her when she was but a village 
maiden, and a hurdle-maker you, as the Penny Readings say. 
Hearts first, and Diamonds after. You're a poet—so I needn’t tell 
you. ‘Say, Cynthia’—you know. She'll never mariy without my 
consent : but if she says yes, I won’t say no. I won’t tell you where 
she lives, on principle—but if you'll sit down at my desk and write 
her a letter, I'll see she gets it. I'll just send a line to tell her to 
direct her answer to Hog Alley, just to prevent your seeing ‘the 
post-mark : for principle’s principle. Short of that, go in and win 
a nice girl with twenty thousand a year to her tail.” 

“I do want to write to her,” said Abel, slowly, “ and if you wil! take 
charge of a letter, I shall be obliged.—But why do you take such an 
interest in my welfare? I suppose I am not very wrong in thinking 
you see your own ?” 

“ You see through me, Mr. Herrick, like a needle through a mill- 
stone. I’m an admirer of the poets, and that goes for something, but 
the fact is I want a chap to marry Miss Milly who would give me the 
management of Longworth, and not put it into the hands of his own 
people, as one of those Dukes would be sure to do. - Number one’s 
number one. Not going to make her Mrs. Adams, I want to get 
what I can out of the scrimmage. Come, don’t be shy—cock your 
hat and go in and win, and if you don’t get her, you’re not the man 
I take you for.” 

Abel did not see the twinkle in his eye, while the expressed motives 
of Mr. Adams were perfectly intelligible and straightforward. It was 
bitterly degrading to find himself a fellow conspirator with such an 
associate and to have had his heart read by such eyes. But then 
Destiny often shapes great ends with very vulgar tools. 

“ Any way you will forward my letter?” he asked. 

“ By first post. It may be some time before you get an answer, 
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for it may have to come all the way from Kamschatka, but it'll be all 
the sweeter when it comes. Where are you staying? At Winbury ?” 

“No. I shall stay here.” 

“ All the better—you’ll be on the spot when the answer comes. 
Of course you'll put up at the Lamb, and mention my name. 
And now I'll eat my head if you're not A. Herrick, of Longworth, 
Esquire; in six weeks’ time. You might almost put up the banns at 
once—only don’t follow the example of Miss Milly’s grandfather. 
A first-rate hand at bigamy he was: I should like to have had the 
defending of him. Let me have your letter by post time, and I'll let 
you know the minute I have the answer.” 

Abel had had almost enough of letter writing. But he managed 
to compose one of considerable length, making no allusion to the 
trial, and enclosing the unsent letter, so that its date might throw the 
blame upon the Post Office—to such mean tricks had the Destiny of 
Genius driven him. Every atom of self-respect had vanished now : 
Longworth was simply the only thing left to live for. He trusted 
Mr. Adams implicitly, for the lawyer had, as when in the witness 
box, kept suspicion at bay by openly avowing himself to be actuated 
by interests of his own. There is nothing like a display of sharpness 
to get a reputation for straightforward honesty. 


It was a weary while before the letter was answered. Abel 
still lingered at Eastington. Everything seemed to be going on 
uncomfortably well, and an experienced dreamer has at least this 
advantage, that even were he condemned to solitary confinement he 
would never be at a loss for occupation or pastime. He went over 
twice or thrice to Winbury, made duty visits to the Herricks’ cottage, 
where it was not altogether unpleasant to be lionised, borrowed his 
old friends, or enemies, the books from the library, and found a 
painful but fascinating excitement in living his old life over again. 
He even added a few verses to the “ Wars of the Stars.” Mr. 
Adams sometimes came over to see him at the Lamb, and talked 
over what should be done with the Longworth property when Abel 


became master and he steward. So largely and enthusiastically he — 


talked that even Abel’s own castles were nothing. to those of 
Mr. Adams. Meanwhile his purse was running very low, but the 
finance of five pound notes was insignificant in the face of other things. 

On the whole, the period of his waiting was tolerable. He hated 
Mr. Adams as the embodiment of his self-contempt, but yet found 
relief in his society. It was irritating to be obliged to wait and do 
nothing, and yet it was a comfort to his conscience that he was 
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passive in the hands of Destiny. Suspense was wretched, and yet, 
while it continued, he could feel that he had not yet done anything 
tangible of which he need be ashamed. He was alone with bitter 
thoughts and with hopes almost as bitter, but he needed the repose 
of solitude, and could not have borne to meet familiar faces. Patient 
impatience sounds like a contradiction: but it is the only phrase 
that exactly describes his condition while he was waiting at East- 
ington. 

But at last, one morning, he received a message— 

S A letter for you at my office from M. V.—J. A.” 

And then, at last, he knew his hour had come. Yes or No— 
which would it prove? He had never in his heart known fear till 
now. It must be Yes, but still—He hurried to Hog Alley, took 
the letter from Mr. Adams with as much calmness as he could assume, 
and tore open the envelope with trembling hands. 

It ended “ Be patient, and trust me”—in his own handwriting, 
and signed with his own name. As the letter he had written to 
Milly had been returned to him by Beatrice, so was the letter he 
had written to Beatrice returned to him by Milly. 

There was nothing inore—not a word. 

“Well?” asked Mr. Adams, with a twinkle in his eye. “Am I 
to congratulate the happy man ?” 

“You may go to the devil!” cried out Abel hoarsely,; as he 
crumpled up the letter, threw it on the floor, and strode furiously 
from the room. 

His hour had indeed come. He knew what had happened now. 
Again an uncontrolled impulse drove him towards Winbury. But he 
stopped short before he came in sight of the church tower. 
Without one moment’s hesitation he threw himself into the foul 
water of the canal, where he knew it would be deep enough 
to drown. him. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


A certain little fish was merrily chasing the shadow of a 
gadfly as it darted to and fro. ‘‘ Most foolish of all the fishes!” 
said an old trout, ‘‘to chase the shadow. when the substance is 
within reach of thy nose!” ‘ Well spoke,” quoth the 
troutling, and leapt: and ‘“Well' come!” quoth he who 
angled with the gadfly. And even so it cdme to pass that 
this fish, by quitting the shadow for the substance, caught but 
a hook for his‘ pains. 


THE water closed‘ over hima: he sank and-then- rose: It was’ only 
the barest instinct that made: him clutch at the bulrushes: he had no 
desire to escape-from the black pool. Had he: been able to swim 
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he would not have consciously moved a limb. Suicides often repent 
when it is too late, but not when they have already died. His hand 
slid along the slimy reeds, and he sank a second time. 

It is said by some who have tried the experiment that in the 
moment of drowning the whole of their former life, moment by 
moment, detail by detail, has passed in review before them. Others, 
equally experienced, say that all is blank during the transition 
from the present to the future. Abel, as he sank, saw some things, 
but not all. 

The first thing he saw was a little village boy in corduroys, hiding 
a broken tea-cup behind a Hebrew Bible, in order that the blame 
might fall on a little girl. That he had long forgotten—but, trifle as 
it was, he remembered it now. Then he recalled how, in the 
moment of an honourable defeat, he had been succoured by a 
stranger : that he had also forgotten, but he remembered it now: he 
was once more fainting on the pavement in Cambridge with the 
names “‘ Hammond—Mackay—Deane-Eliot” in his ears. Then he 
remembered how, one midnight, he had sent that stranger, that 
neighbour rather, on a fatal race to Winbury, and had fanned the 
flame of discord in a household that had never known real sorrow 
till he came. Then he remembered every detail, from first to last, 
of that treacherous lie, which was the gradually reached but inevi- 
table climax of all. The sin, and not the reward, was what he had 
taken from the hand of Destiny. And so he threw off the life of 
the flesh that he scorned, and dreamed that he was going back to 
the great Book-world, where every reader is a Bayard, where all 
battles are easy to fight, and all sins easy to subdue. 

I think it must be laid to the account of the Vicar of Winbury if 
he dreamed nothing more. 

How long all this took before he sank for the last time cannot be 
told. It may have been an instant—it may have been a thousand 
years. And then he knew no more. 


Where do people wake when they die? 

Abel woke in a white bed, in a small room, which he dimly remem- 
bered : it almost seemed as if he were alive. 

“Am I to fail for ever—through all eternity ?” he thought or spoke 
—“ Cannot I even die if I will?” 

“ No—you can’t, you see,” said an unruffled voice by the bedside. 
** At least not by drowning. How do you feel now?” 

“Where am |—who are you—am I alive ?” 

“You are in the Vane Arms, at Winbury. I am Mr. Burnett, whom 
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you may remember having met before. Don’t bother yourself to talk 
now. Is he coming round, doctor ?” 

“ He'll come round—I hope so—it was a shave though,” said a 
voice in which Abel recognised the Westcote doctor. ‘ You know 
what to do, I can see—or it wouldn’t have been much good sending 
for me. I wouldn’t mind laying a trifle this isn’t your first case of 
drowning. I'll leave him to you now, if you don’t mind—I’ve only 
got forty minutes to ride eleven miles. I'll look in again on my way 
home.” 

“ How do you feel now ?” asked Dick Burnett again after a while, 
during which Abel lay and dozed. 

“‘T suppose you have saved me,” said Abel. “And I do not thank 
you.” 

“Why the deuce should you? I’m sure I’m very sorry if I put 
you out by pulling you out, and I beg your pardon: but you can’t 
expect me to put you in again. You can do that for yourself, and 
perhaps you'll succeed better another time. As for saving you, that’s 
nonsense” ——. 

“‘T should never have expected to owe my life to you.” 

“Nor should I—but you see you couldn’t expect me to stand high 
and dry on the tow-path and amuse myself by looking on. How the 
deuce did you manage to tumble in ?” 

“T threw myself in. You have done me no kindness. You have 
never been really my enemy until to-day.” 

“You really mean to say you fell in on purpose? Good God! 
fancy a fellow throwing himself into such a ditch—why I was in mud 
above my chin before I caught hold of you. As for our being 
enemies, that’s humbug—lI was never yours, but I own I said more 
when we last met than I have thought right afterwards. 1 have a 
strong impression I told you you lied. I have found reason to think 
afterwards you did not lie: and I beg your pardon.” 

Abel looked at him, but held his tongue. 

“T never have dreams and fancies myself,” said Dick Burnett, “and 
I’m not a poetical fellow, so I suppose I oughtn’t to judge people 
who do have them. Look here, old fellow: I suppose as you’ve got 
out of temper with your life—hang it, how hard it is to put things. 
Well, you see,” he went on again, colouring a little, and with the old 
affectation upon him that Abel had seldom seen, “I’m as bad as my 
mother at beating about the bush—very nearly : not quite as bad, of 
course—that’s impossible. It’s an awful bore to think of three words 
to say one in. You ought to go to sleep now, but I won’t bother 
you long—and perhaps you'll sleep the easier. You think I’m jealous 
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of you about Miss Deane. Not a bit of it—and I don’t want to 
see any poor girl driven to work for her daily bread, nor the man 
she’s engaged to driven to kill himself because he can’t get on fast 
enough to help her. And what’s more, I won't see it. It annoys 
me—lI like to feel comfortable, and not to be bothered with anything. 
So, as I’m not a marrying man myself, and don’t want to waste any 
more money on cabmen—look here, you know, I’ll give Miss Deane 
her dowry on condition you won’t kill yourself again. We can 
manage it somehow, with the help of Adams, or somebody. Hang 
it, man, yours is a queer way of showing you care for a girl—who 
cares for you. If you say No, I'll realise everything I’ve got and 
throw it into the canal—and anybody may pick it out again who has 
less respect for his tailor than I have for mine.” 

Still Abel held his tongue. 

“Then that’s settled—silence means consent,” said Dick Burnett, 
as he lighted a pipe and went out in order to leave Abel to sleep with 
an easy mind, and to meditate, for his own part, over what could pos- 
sibly have become of Tom. 

“‘T wish she had cared for a better man than one who dreams he 
saved her life and drowns himself because he can’t keep her from 
starving,” he thought—but without scorn, for the leve of Beatrice 
ennobled even Abel, and he trusted her insight far better than his 
own. “Never mind—that’s none of my business now. They’ll be 
rich enough now to get on. My business is Tom—and he’s a riddle. 
It’s quite clear there’s no Vicar’s daughter, or even Vicar’s tenth 
cousin ten times removed. And there’s no young lady within 
leagues that I can hear: and the native beauty doesn’t seem great 
enough to make a fool of a man. I wish it was lawful to skin attor- 
neys—Adams must know something. If I could only see inside him ! 
I mustn’t give up, though: I must do what I can for her befere I take 
another look at the Equator.” 

He finished his pipe as quietly as: he loved. And, if he is 
reckoned a cold lover, then I can only say that cold love is the best 
of all. Hot love would have burngd out long ago. 

When he returned to the room to look after his patient, Abel was 
not asleep. He looked up and said— 

“Captain Burnett—I do not thank you—if I had seen you med 
I should have left you to drown.” 

“Would you? Then when I drown myself I'll take care to do it 
when you're not by.” 

Abel turned his face to the wall, and groaned. 
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“Must you go home to-night, Doctor ?” asked Dick Burnett. “If 
you can spare an hour, you had better smoke a pipe with me in the 
bar. There’s nobody there.” 

“T will. I can spare several hours—at least I can’t, but I must, 
so I will. As to our patient—is he a friend of yours? I don’t like 
the look of things at all. I don’t understand it, to tell you plainly. 
What’s his. name ?” 

“Herrick. Why, do you mean there cam be any danger from a 
ducking ?” 

“ Herrick? It can’t be Dame Herrick’s foster-son? I’ve heard 
of him and seen him too when he was a boyno doubt I’ve doc- 
tored him, for everybody’s my patient here. I’d better send for her. 
He’ll want some nursing before he gets to the corner. Not to-night, 
though—she’s the chronic mother of eight children, never less and 
never more, and she works hard all day. I'll sit up to-night, if you'll 
leave me something to fill a pipe with.” 

“ And. you work hard all day, if you’re like most doctors I know. 
I don’t—so I'll sit up. I’m used to that sort of thing.” 

The offer was not very consistent with Sleepy Dick’s label, but then 
he was now responsible for the man of most value in all the world— 
the accepted lover of Beatrice Deane. 

“ You're a.good fellow,” said the doctor. ‘“ How did our patient 
tumble in ?” 

““T don’t know. Do you really mean there’s danger? He is 
barely an acquaintance of mine, so you may tell me freely.” 

“ J don’t know—and there’s always danger in the hands of an 
ignorant doctor. I’m afraid he’s got something on his mind, and 
that’s an awkward complication. I have a strong suspicion his acci- 
dent had some purpose in it. How could a man fall off the edge of 
a tow-path unless he was drunk or dreaming ?” 

“Well, he might have been dreaming. He’s a bit of a somnam- 
bulist, as I happen to knew. A man who didn’t walk into the fire 
when he thought he did. might walk inte water when he thought he 
didn’t. Do you think a man might not do a thing and think he did 
it, without being a madman? ‘There’s a medical nut to crack for 
you.” 

“Might? Of course he might. I often think I’ve drunk two 
cups of tea when. I’ve only had. one, or that I’ve chained the door 
when I haven’t done anything of the kind. I wish, though, Mr. 
Herrick only fancied he fell into the canal,” 

“ By the way, you know everybody here, of course? The parson 
of Winbury for instance ?” 
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“T know his gout.” 

“Do you know a friend of mine—his nephew—young Deane ?” 

“T know a nephew of his named Eliot.” 

“It’s all the same. You do know Tom Eliot then?” he asked 
more eagerly. 

“T should think so! A famous bowler—he bowled me out at the 
match with Westcote without a single run. As jolly a young fellow 
2s I ever met. I hope he’s all right ?” 

“‘ Wasn’t there some talk about him and a young lady hereabouts?” 
asked Dick carelessly, as a feeler. 

“ Oh—you mean Miss Milly, as they call her here ” 

“TI dare say. Who is Miss Milly ?” 

“Just the only nice girl within twenty miles. Niece to old Mrs. 
Tallis of the Manor House” 

“A good match, then ?” 

“That depends. For a man who. wants a good wife, yes: fora 
man who wants rank or money, no. When I said Mrs. Tallis of 
the Manor House, I meant Mrs. Tallis a¢ the Manor House: she was 
housekeeper there.” 

“T see,” said Dick Burnett, drawing at his pipe slowly. “I sup- 
pose Mrs. What’s-her-name thinks it a good match for her side ?” 

“ That I can’t tell you. When people die it’s hard to tell what 
their thoughts on the subject of marriage may be. I expect a good 
many of ’em change their minds.” 

“‘She’s dead, then ?” 

“ And buried.” 

“ And Miss Milly ?” 

“Oh, she went away when her aunt died.” 

“And do you know where? I have a reason for wanting to 
know.” 

“No. But I shouldn’t wonder if Tom Eliot knows.” 

“ And do you know where he is ?” 

“‘No. But I shouldn’t wonder if Miss Milly knows.” 

“Sold again, then, that’s all. Now you go home, and I'll look 
after Herrick and send for the mother of eight the first thing in the 
morning. You can trust me ?” 

“TI would not go if I did not think you would be of more use 
than I. Good night—I shall be over again to-morrow.” 

And the next day and the next: and for days and days and 
nights and nights Sleepy Dick was Sleepy Dick no more. Mrs. 
Herrick also came to the Vane Arms and resumed her motherhood : 
but that did not prevent Sleepy Dick from tending Beatrice’s 
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betrothed husband as if he were more than a brother, from sparing 
Mrs. Herrick, from acting for the overworked doctor, and, in every 
way, from nursing Abel Herrick as few can but men whose hearts 
and hands are equally strong. Like his mother, he never seemed to 
rest, had time for all things, and never for a moment gave way. 

But it was a strange and complicated kind of fever into which 
Abel had been thrown—one not to be accounted for, as the doctor 
had said, by the water or even by the mud of the canal. He was 
not wildly delirious, for even in this condition he was able to hold 
his tongue. But he lay in that most perilous of all conditions—a 
dull, lethargic apathy, as though he did not care even to die. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Our vows were fixed as Luna’s beam, 
We loved as only phantoms can: 
Our souls were wedded—in a dream: 
We wake—a woman, and a man. 


Ir was on a fine morning in the middle of spring that Beatrice sat 
at the open window of Mrs. Burnett’s cottage parlour, with the new- 
born roses of the little garden wilderness under her eyes, looking 


_ quietly at the hedge-row and the few elms across the way, and some- 
times at the white sheep of the sky chasing one another over its 
blue field. 

‘* A penny for your thoughts, Bee,” said Mrs. Burnett, looking up 
from her writing-table. 

“T have none to sell,” said Beatrice. 

“That is a good sign. Two pennies for whatever is in your 
brain, then. I’ve had enough of what people call thoughts for 
to-day.” 

“TI don’t think I’ve got a brain.” 

“Better still. One does get so tired of brains—everybody has 
got brains. For whatever you have, then.” 

“T’ve only got something in my ears, but it’s not worth saying. 
It’s only something I never understood till now.” 

“Gude guide us! Not a problem, Bee! Don’t tell me it’s a 
problem !” 

“ No—it’s only the commonest of all common quotations— 


The meanest floweret of the dale— 
I must go on with it now— 


The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To her are opening Paradise.” 
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“ My dear, I never heard ye talk so sensibly before. I can’t con- 
gratulate ye on the discovery of a new quotation, but I can on the 
discovery for yourself of an old one. I’m afraid, my dear, I’ve 
missed a great pleasure by never having been ill.” 

“ It makes one think it will be worth while to die, if it is like this 
only to wake out of the shadow of dying.” 

“Don’t say think, my dear, and [ll agree with ye. I’ve always 
thought I should like to see what dying’s like one of these days— 
among other things—but there’s plenty of time for that, I hope, for 
me as well as you. This is a very good world, and I like it, for all 
I forswore it when I was a baby in arms—near eighty years ago.” 

“Tt is a good world to-day. It makes me quite sad, it is so 
beautiful.” 

“Tt makes ye feel quite hungry, ye mean. And in good time 
here’s Annie—or I should say in good time here’s your luncheon, 
for I see it isn’t Annie who’s bringing it in.” 

“*T wish I could think, Mrs. Burnett.” 

“‘ Never think about thinking. Eat, and I’ll think for ye.” 

“IT only want to know something. Has Uncle George allowed 
you to help him ?” 

“There’s a change of subject, any way. No, my dear. Your: 
uncle has an idea that the human mind’s like a bad sovereign, that 
it’s not lawful to change. Forgive my saying so, my dear, but he is 
a very obstinate man.” 

“Then how have you managed to help us through my illness? 
Please tell me, for it’s on my mind—I won’t even say thank-you if 
you'll tell.” 

“No, my dear, I’m sure you won't, for I haven’t helped ye by so 
much asa penny. Ye’d better ask Annie, my dear.” 

**So I have—but she only says ‘Oh, we’ve got on somehow ’— 
and then I’ve generally fallen asleep before I could get up enough 
energy to ask what somehow means. Please tell me—people don’t 
live somehow.” 

“Well, my dear, if Annie won’t tell ye, I will. I’ve no notion of 
people hiding their light under a bushel. I expect she didn’t want 
to worry ye back into the fever with thinking she was running into 
your ways, Bee. Not that she was, for she was doing work that can’t 
come too hard—and that’s duty.” 

“ Annie ?” 

“Yes, my dear. There’s no miracle, is there, in a good girl 
putting her shoulder to that wheel, and making it go round ?” 

“T don’t understand a word.” 
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“ Annie’s turned bread-winner, my dear. Don’t be angry, but she 
has set up as professor of a’ the frivolities. You see with a sick sister 
and an id well, a helpless old uncle, she wasn’t able to be too 
particular about the means. It was just as easy for her to get pupils 
as you, only of course she wasn’t able to leave home for them till 
you were well. Of course now you are with me she can go.” 

“ Annie !” 

“Yes, my dear. She is going to your friends at Birmingham.” 

“She must not go, Mrs. Burnett—she must not slave with no 
object at the end ”—— 

“She doesn’t look as if she slaved. You see she doesn’t worry, 
and doesn’t work for herself, and, above all, she does no more than’s 
needful. She never had any ambition, ye know: and it’s my opinion 
she’s quite content to do what she’s got to do as well as she can, 
without going out of her way to do what’s not needful for the day. 
So when she’s in good quarters and hasn’t you to look after I fancy 
she'll do very well. I never was afraid about Annie—she never dis- 
sipated her strength and her spirits in preparing for a rainy day, so 
she’s all ready to meet the rainy day now it’s come. I daresay she’ll 
marry before she’s many years older: and if she doesn’t, I don’t 
think she’s one to turn sour because the men are fools enough to let 
her hang. She’s a good girl, Bee: and good girls keep sweet 
whether they’re wives or maids. When I used to think my boy 
Dick the sleepy-headed ne’er-do-good that he pretends to be, I hoped 
he might have done just one wise thing and fallen in love with 
Annie. But as he’s turned out man enough to do something without 
a woman to help him, and astonished the mother that bore him, and 
as I doubt if Annie would care much for Sahara—Don’t cry, my 
dear: what has my unlucky tongue done now ?” 

“I’m not crying—I’m still nervous, I suppose—but—every one of 
your words about Annie was a stab, Mrs. Burnett—that’s all... . 
There, it’s over . . . . What were you saying of Captain Burnett? 
What has he done ?” 

““Eh?—Don’t start, my dear—it’ll only be the postman, who 
always seems to think I’m as deaf as your Uncle Ichthyosaurus 
because I’m old. No—as I live, if I haven’t talked of the—where 
are your hoofs, Dick? What's the last news from the Antipodes ?” 

It was Dick. But she stopped short and made a cold curtsey as 
Abel Herrick followed him into the room. ‘Gude guide us!” she 
thought, “‘ what wind brings Aim here? And when I was talking of 
the de’il ” She glanced sharply at Beatrice, who for her part stared 
as if at a ghost through the tears that were still in her eyes. 
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She felt that Dick Burnett was regarding with dismay the shadow 
that she herself had become. But this was like the meeting of two 
ghosts. Abel also had become a shadow of himself—gaunt, haggard, 
and hardly to be known. No wonder he did not venture to meet 
her eyes after all that had passed: but this only made his presence 


" there a greater mystery. 


“We heard in London that Mr. Deane is here,” said Abel. “Can 
I see him now ?” 

Dick Burnett looked from Abel to Beatrice with an unusual air of 
astenishment, seeking for what he had expected to read between two 
lovers who met thus after a long parting. 

“T will see,” said Mrs. Burnett, coldly and stiffly, as she went 
from the room to find him. 

Dick, knowing nothing of what had happened since he had last 
met Beatrice, could only look with silent dread upon the seemingly 
sudden change that he found in her. To him she looked not as if 
she had just escaped death, but as if she were about to die, so ghost- 
like she had become. However, it was not for him to trouble two 
lovers with his presence. “As you have business, Herrick,” he said, 
**T shall go and have a cigar in the garden.” 

“No,” said Abel, “I particularly want you not to go.” 

He looked at Beatrice : and even her eyes told him, he thought, 
to remain. Just then Mrs. Burnett entered, with Annie and Mr. 
Deane, who for the sake of Beatrice had consented to sleep under 
the shadow of Longworth once more. 

“ Herrick !” he exclaimed, “I’ve been expecting you for ages— 
where on earth have you been? And what has been the matter 
with you? You look almost as ill as my poor girl. You haven't 
thought I’ve been blaming you for the state of the law ?” 

Abel looked round upon the signs of the ruin he had caused. 
Mr. Deane had grown older by twenty years at least, and looked 
as if the ghost of the once portly and genial owner of Longworth 
were haunting its blackened walls. Scarcely a link was visible 
between Beatrice and the world. Annie was least altered of all, but 
she was not the same Annie whom he had once known. 

“‘T suppose we are in the way,” said Mrs. Burnett, moving towards 
the door. 

“No,” said Abel. “Captain Burnett has been good enough to 
come with me here—where I have followed you to say what is very 
useless—but which all of you, every one, ought to hear. Not that it 
matters now to anybody but me.” 

“Won't you sit down, Mr. Herrick?” said Mrs. Burnett. 
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“T would rather stand. The first thing I have to say is,” he 
went on in a cold, heavy, unimpressive monotone, “that Captain 
Burnett saved Miss Deane from the fire, and not I. I asked him as 
a favour to come with me here that he might hear me say so. Not 
only did he save Miss Deane’s life then, but, knowing me to be his 
enemy, he has also saved mine. The second thing I have to say is, 
that I encouraged your son to disobey you, for my own gain. The 
third thing I have to say is, that though the verdict against you was 
just, your cause was not lost justly. I betrayed it. That is all I 
came to say. I believe I have done little harm to anybody but 
myself, but that is no merit of mine.” 

This confession was made so stiffly, and with such measured 
deliberation, that Abel had much more the air of an actor than 
when he had really been acting. A long silence was needful for 
the comprehension of a single word, and each of those who heard 
him caught but one. To Mr. Deane, the prominent word was 
treachery: to Dick Burnett, Beatrice: to Annie, Tom. 

“Mr. Herrick,” said Mrs. Burnett, after keeping silent for an un- 
precedented time, “I’m doubting whether ye’re a madman or a 
scoundrel.” 

“T am both, madam,” said Abel. 

‘Explain yourself instantly, sir,” said Mr. Deane. 

“That is very easy. I was engaged to be married to Miss Vane, 
and I examined Boswell in such a way that your cause might break 
down.” 

‘Good God—there will be a new trial—and you shall be dis- 
barred,” exclaimed Mr. Deane in a storm of hope and rage. 

“T intend to be. But the verdict will stand. Had you proved 
the marriage with Jane Lane you would have gained nothing. You 
would have proved the right of Jane Lane’s grandson—not yours.” 

“There is no such person. Who is he?” 

“Tam he. In trying to betray your cause I betrayed my own.” 

“ What !—I don’t believe you—no scoundrel was ever descended 
from a Vane. The cause shall be tried again.” 

“T don’t ask you to believe.” 

“T should think not ”"—— 

“Tom !” half whispered Annie. 

“Yes—Tom! What end had you in making me quarrel with my 
Own son ?” 

“It is enough that I did. I cannot say why.” 

But the answer was given: for Beatrice’s face was buried in her 
hands. 

VoL. XVI., N.S. 1876. 3c 
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“Viper !” exclaimed Mr. Deane. “Where is my son? Give me 
back my son !” 

Abel bowed his head lower. “I told you all I can say is useless,” 
he said in a tone of icy sorrow. 

“ You have the face to tell me of such a plot”—— 

“ Yes—because it has failed. If it had succeeded, you would 
never have heard a word. I cannot even boast of repentance. It is 
only the remorse of a beaten man.” 

“Good Heaven! do you mean to enrage me beyond all bounds ? 
Look up if you can—if you dare—I want to call you liar and black- 
guard, and I can’t if you keep your face down.” 

Abel raised his eyes instantly, and waited for the words. 

“ Dick ?” ‘said Mrs. Burnett quickly, as if asking her son a ques- 
tion in shorthand. 

‘Quite so,” he said in answer. “I don’t understand this sort of 
thing myself, but the question is not what Herrick’s to be called, but 
what’s to be done? I never knew a word of all this till this minute 
—and I should say, on the spur of the moment, that if I had acted 
like Herrick I should uncommonly like to be thrashed, and of 
course we ought to do as we'd be done by. But then, you 
see, he’s just off a sick bed: so I should say leave him to 
himself, and let him go without another word.” He was looking 
secretly but intently at Beatrice: though he could read nothing through 
her fingers. 

“Thank ye, Dick,” said his mother. “I wanted to hear the 
opinion of a man of his own time. But I’m privileged to speak 
straight to anybody, Mr. Herrick, by near eighty years: and I only 
tell ye to wake up wide, and rub your eyes. I can pretty well see 
how things must have gone with ye. In eighty years I’ve known 
more than one man who read ‘ Honesty is the best policy’ into 
‘The best policy is honesty’: and maybe it would puzzle a gram- 
marian to say where the difference lies. But in eighty years ye are 
the only man I have known that dared to look what he’s done in the 
face and make the worst of it. That’s something new: it'll give 
me something to think over. So I'll judge not—and indeed there’s 
no reason why I weuld, for it’s naught tome. Only I’m a meddlesome 
body—and if ye want to feel somebody’s hand before ye’re leaving, 
here’s an old wife’s that’s lived too long to find much to blame in 
anybody but a coward—and that ye’re not to-day.” 

She held out her hand as she spoke. But Abel drew back, bowed 
in silence and went his way. None, not even Mrs. Burnett, under- 
stood him: and the man who stood stroking his moustache in 
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bewilderment, though he alone knew all the facts, understood him 
the least of all. 

Nevertheless he who, without even wishing to do right, had tended 
his enemy like a brother, and had smoothed love’s course for a rival, 
and had believed in the good faith of a liar because he could hardly 
believe in the existence of a conscious lie, ought to have been able to 
understand. But then the bvok called Richard Burnett which Abel 
had of late been reading was undeniably dull. 


CHAPTER THE LAST. 


Like rings on wedded fingers are our lives— 
Each point is a beginning—each, an end. 

Every hour of facts is crowded with coincidences that fiction dares 
not use. This history, not calling itself fiction, dares. 

And for one excellent reason—these coincidences were not coinci- 
dences, as an ancient Greek or a modern Irishman would say, because 
they had a contriver. So there is nothing noteworthy in their sequence 
after all. 

That arch-jester, Joseph Adams, who even managed to make a 
joke out of law, nay even out of marriage, to such an extent as to 
have very nearly obtained a case of suicide to laugh over, rode over 
one fine spring day from Redchester to Mrs. Burnett’s cottage. The 
visit was less impudent than might be supposed, for the simple reason 
that he was ignorant of the estimation in which Mr. Deane held him. 
When he entered the drawing-room, where the whole household was 
sitting, after sending in his card— 

“ Well, I am fallen among old friends I declare,” he said cordially. 
“Pray keep your seat, Mr. Deane—don’t move on my account, pray. 
I assure you I bear no malice, sir—not a grain. I’ve taken the 
liberty, Mrs. Burnett, of riding over as a vong currier to my client, 
Miss Vane, as the French say, who is going to do herself the pleasure 
of calling on you this morning, but was a little bit shy of coming 
alone. So I came on horseback first—there’s the animal, but 
between you and I, I don’t think much of their horseflesh down 
here. She’s come over to have a look at the place, and though of 
course your lease isn’t worth a straw now, still, as a matter of respect, 
I thought the first call was due to you.” 

Annie looked at her uncle, but he did not move. JHe only 
pressed his lips together and sat more firmly in his chair, as if 
resolved that the enemy, though victorious, should not make him 
fly. Dick Burnett nodded, with a smile, at the fixed and solemn 


gravity which Mr. Adams wore and which became him so oddly. 
s¢s 
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Mrs. Burnett shrugged her shoulders impatiently, but only said 
stiffly — 

“ Of course Miss Vane is welcome to her own cottage. She will find 
it in good order.” 

“I’m sure she will,” said Mr. Adams politely. ‘“ She’s late, though 
—I expect she’s driven through the park, to see the ruins. Ah, 
Mr. Deane, that fire was an unlucky business for my client. 
There’s one comfort, though: she can cut her new house according 
to her fancy.” 

“I’m glad of the fire,” said Mr. Deane shortly and sharply. “It 
was better to see it burned before my eyes than to see it lived in by 
an impostor.” 

“A what, sir?” 

“ An impostor. We have had law so far, but you will learn what 
justice means before you have done.” 

“Mr. Deane, I respect you—I like to see a man nail his flag to 
the mast and die game. Law’s cheap, too cheap—but when a man 
wants justice, there’s no end to his lawyer's bill. The man that 
wants justice !—that’s the toast and sentiment for me: better than 
the man that makes his own will. I hope I see you well, Miss 
Annie? Your sister’s still on the sick list, I see. I thought she 
didn’t look A : when I had the pleasure of making your acquaintance 
in the train, but she looks Z 99 now. You must feed her up, Mrs. 
Burnett,” and so he talked on, making pleasant conversation in the 
form of a monologue, till the sound of wheels came from the park 
along the lane. 

A fly stopped at the door: the bell clattered: and, in a moment, 
hurried in, not Miss Vane, but—Tom. 

How shall one describe the indescribable—how speak of the blind 
amazement, the petrifaction of limbs and tongues, the wild bewilder- 
ment, the burst of confusion, that ensued? ‘ What is this?” cried 
Tom. “ The house burnt—you here”—and no other coherent word 
could be heard. 

“Mr. Deane !” said Mr. Adams loudly from the door. “Allow 
me. I have the pleasure of introducing to you Mrs. Deane-Eliot, of 
Longworth, 4nee Vane, as the wedding cards say.” 

He stepped back, like a painter admiring his own handiwork, as 
he made way for a young lady, plainly dressed, tolerably pretty, trem- 
bling like a leaf, and blushing like a rose. 

“ There !” he exclaimed triumphantly. “What do you say now? 
And now I’ll cut the knot of Gorgon. This young lady standing 
here is, or rather was, my ward. I may say I feel to her as if she was my 
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own child. If you want to know what responsibility means, try 
being a guardian to a may-be heiress of fifteen or twenty thousand a 
year. I sat on the edge of the treacle-tub night and day to keep the 
wasps off. It was 2s much as I could do to keep from marrying her 
myself, just to save myself the trouble. How the fellows got scent 
of what was in the wind, I don’t know, but they did somehow: and 
the only thing I could do, seeing that young ladies aren’t to be 
trusted with the secret of their own charms, was to keep my ward in 
the dark: and how well I did it you may guess when I tell you that 
at this very minute she don’t know her own maiden name. However, 
not having a heart of adamant, you know, I did relent to one—after 
I heard from a certain charming young lady in the course of a certain 
delightful railway journey that he was son and heir to my friend Mr. 
Deane. Why he didn’t tell me so himself I don’t know. P’raps 
he’d been reading a poem called ‘Lallah Rookh,’ in the 
poetical works of Mr. Thomas Moore. P’raps he hadn’t—but it 
put me in a quandary all the same. If I'd stopped the case and let 
"em settle it by marriage? Why then I should have sold my client’s 
birthright that I was trusted with by a dear old friend of mine for 
some trumpery settlements, and have lost the management of a big 
case and a heavy bill of costs into the bargain—I’m not one of those 
that pretend they don’t care for number one. _ I think you'll all give 
me considerable credit for what I did do. I took my friend Mr. 
Deane-Eliot at his word—got him to settle everything his wife would 
ever have of her own on herself—he was over head and ears, you 
know, and a duke could have done no more: and then I went at the 
case hammer and tongs. I put my ward to board in a most respec- 
table establishment for young ladies kept by a Miss Baxter, and 
promised Mr. Deane-Eliot he should have her as soon as I'd settled 
a few affairs, and if he wouldn’t be after the young lady till then. 
No, he didn’t go to Jericho, Captain: things being a bit hot at home, 
I fancy, he went on the Continent with a Cambridge friend to be 
out of temptation, and enjoyed himself very much, I dare say. 
Young men mostly do, I observe, when their sweethearts are out of 
the way. And so there we were, you see—if she lost, she married 
the man who won: if she won, she was as much mistress of her own 
as if she’d never married at all. And so as soon as she did win I 
whipped her off to Paris with Miss Baxter, who talks French better 
than the natives, and let ’em enjoy their honeymoon till I thought 
they’d had enough, and then sent ’em word to come home—and all 
the rest’s a little joke of my own. And so, Miss Milly, all this 
estate, with ever so many thousands a year, belongs to you: and so, 
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Mr. Eliot, Miss Milly, with ever so many thousands a year, belongs 
to you: and you owe it all to the sharpness of Joe Adams. And so, 
Mr. Deane, your grandchildren will have Longworth yet, and to Joe 
Adams you owe it all—including a bill of costs, which I hope will 
be paid without delay. Till then I am, yours obediently, J. 
Adams.” 

The explanation took long, but its comprehension took longer. 
Even Milly had not yet become the object of curiosity that she 
would certainly become to her cousins-in-law before another five 
minutes passed by. Our and Abel’s long-dethroned heroine was 
even now undergoing a formidable ordeal, for the eyes of Mrs. 
Burnett were piercing her through and through without sparing her 
a blush ora tear. It was a sort of relief when the old lady took 
her by the hand and led her trembling from. the room, while the 
others, were absorbed in the return of the prodigal, and while her 
son. carried off Mr. Adams. 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Adams,” said the Captain as he lighted a 
cigar in the gatden, “ that you have caused a great deal of unhappiness 
that might have been spared? A joke is all very well, but you can 
never give back to Mr, Deane the years of which you have robbed 
him or unwhiten his hair.” 

“ No—but a barber can. And, begging your pardon, Captain, I 
was retained for Miss Milly—not for Mn. Deane. If the Queen 
stood in the way of Miss Milly’s being richer by a penny, so much 
the worse for the Queen. You're a military officer, Captain— 
p’raps you’d think of the widows you’d make if you were sent out 
to war?” 

“1 shouldn’t make a joke of them.” 

“Then, begging your pardon, more fool you. A joke keeps off 
malice, which is a. thing I can’t bear—but I see we don’t see things 
in the same way.” 

“T don’t think we do.” 

“ That’s because you hav’n’t got a sense of humour, you see : and 
a joke isn’t a thing to be explained. Never mind: we're not all 
made alike, and a good job too. Why, bless my soul, if everybody 
had a sense of humour there'd be no quarrels, and then there’d 
be no fun.” 

“ And no bills of costs?” 

“ And no wars—so we're quits there. And no crime, and no— 
bless my soul, what would there be ?” 

“In fact, you’d like to turn all creatiominto a broad grin ?” 

“No, Captain, I’d like to keep it as itis, so: that /may grin. And 
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as I like to laugh, I like to win. So as there’s nothing left to laugh 
at here, and as there might be something to cry at, I'll wish you 
good day.” 

And, in fact, Mrs, Burnett’s drawing-room was. much fuller of tears 
than of smiles. 

* Are we on our heads or our heels?” Tom was asking, in a thick 
voice. “I understand nothing. Do you understand that you have 
seen my wife?” 

Mr. Deane laid his hands. on his son’s shoulders, and kissed him 
on the forehead. 

*‘T have heard,” he said, “ what makes me. think. we are both in 
the wrong. But I can’t go back from my word. You can’t ask me 
to humble myself to the mistress of Longworth after holding out 
against her when Longworth was mine.. Say ‘ won't,’ Tom.” 

“*Won’'t?’ Won’t—what?” 

Mr. Deane looked puzzled. “That you won’t—won’t” 

“ Oh, Uncle George,” said Annie, as she clung to Tom’s arm, 
“‘ how can he say he won’t do what is done?” 

“ But I will say it though!” said Tom. “I won’t marry Milly 
Barnes—for it seems.I have married Milly Vane. Will you see her 
now ?” 

“Yes,” said his father, with a sigh. “ She z a Vane—my grand- 
son will be a Deane of Longworth after all. Bring her in.” 





And here ends this new version of an old fable. But no— 
nothing has an end : for the end of one story is but the beginning 
of a new. 

Beatrice, upon. whom this day’s excitement had come too suddenly, 
was thrown back upon her sick bed again. But. her relapse was 
never dangerous, and her second recovery was celebrated by a general 
visit to, the park, which she had never seen: since the eve: of the 
trial. Dick Burnett, as became his strength, kept pace with the 
weakest: of the party: Mr. Deane was:again, in spite of experience 
that would have taken. the heart out of. a less: obstinate: Englishman, 
amusing Mrs. Burnett by planning future architectural glories : Tom, 
with Annie: and, Milly, was-far afield. So that when the two slow 
walkers found. themselves: beneath the terrace they also found them- 
selves alone. 

Here Dick Burnett quickened: his step—ever so slightly. 

“Wait one moment,” said Beatrice. “I am glad to be a bad 
walker to-day—_I want an excuse for lingering over every spot of 
the old ground.” 
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“I beg your pardon,” he said. “I was thinking of myself—are you 
very tired? Let us sit down on the terrace—no, not here.” 

“Why not here?” 

“« Because—because—when I was here last, I left it meaning to do 
so much—and it accuses me.” 

“ Accuses you?” 

“ Yes—of nothing. Of having done nothing, I mean.” 

‘Don’t say that,” she said to the former practice-butt of her ridi- 
cule, with a tinge of colour in her face: for she also remembered 
what had once happened there. “I have never yet said even ‘ thank 
you’ for saving my life. And I would never say it if—ifyou had not 
taught me that it was worth saving.” 

“Worth saving—your life? Don’t thank me for that, please.” 

“Thank you, then, for not asking me to say how much I feel. 
What fearful danger you must have been in !—and for me, who never 
gave you a good word! But was it a miracle, afterall? How came 
you to be there ?” 

“I often take a walk at night—that’s all.” 

She thought of the figure she had seen beneath her window just 
before the fire—and had no need to ask him why he had been 
trespassing there. 

“ And I happened to see a blaze,” he said hurriedly. “It was too 
late to do anything but ring up the house, and—climb a tree. I assure 
you that I was in no danger at all.” 

** But you were—you were burnt terribly : and I had not a scorch 
even on my clothes.” 

“What makes you think I was burnt?” 

“ Because the next morning you would not shake hands !—And 
I thought—why did I not know? You ought to have hated me.” 

“* What—hate my life? Don’t be afraid, Miss Deane—I may say 
that. You may like to know that I have been trying to deserve you, 
though I have failed.” 

Beatrice, not without many warnings, felt her heart going out 
towards the man who, she now knew, had always loved her and lived 
for her—her own self, and not for any reward she could give him : 
not even for her hand, not even for her heart. On that bright spring 
afternoon, when all hearts were stirred even without cause, when all 
living things were in full blossom, and when her still lingering illness 
made her feel born again, the soul that had never yet tried to love 
longed to blossom too. She made him no answer: but he expected 


none. 
“T have just seen poor Herrick, in town,” he said quickly, to 
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relieve her from embarrassment and to destroy the point of his last 
words. ‘I can’t make out howa man can be one thing and act 
another. I thought I got to know him well at Winbury, and was 
beginning—well, not to like him, but to see that I oughtn’t to dislike 
aman that I can’t understand. Even now, after all he said to your 
uncle, I can’t help thinking that somehow he meant well. When I 
thought you were engaged to him of course I thought he was all 
right, but now I know you are not, it puzzles me.” 

“I was engaged to him,” said Beatrice softly. ‘But he never 
cared for me, and as for me, it was another Abel Herrick that was 
cared for by another Beatrice Deane. It was all over between us, 
thank God, even before the trial. He loved Longwerth, I am afraid, 
and I loved myself, and thought it was he.” , 

“No. How could a man love anything but you? Of course he 
loved you. Don’t be hard on him—he is punished enough if you 
care for him no more.” 

“ J never cared for Aim—I told you it was another Abel Herrick, 
and another Beatrice Deane : a wretched girl who cared for nothing 
but making herself better instead of making others better. Can 
anything be more mean? But you know best—I will not be hard 
on Aim. You have seen him—what is he going to do?” 

“*Well—he won’t stick to the bar, so I’ve done rather a stupid 
thing. He’s as strong as a lion now, with a blacksmith’s shoulders, 
and a constitution that has already carried him through worse than 
mere dying. And he can stand any climate on earth if he can stand 
Winbury. By the way, how do you like your new sister-in-law ?” 

‘“‘T should once have said she is not one of us : but that’s over now. 
At any rate she is a very loveable, unaffected girl, with no character 
in particular, except being just the wife for Tom: but that means 
everything with us, you know. She is rivalling Annie with Uncle 
George—as for me, I am nobody’s rival now. But you were telling 
me about ”—— 

“Oh, Herrick? I thought it was a shame he shouldn’t have a 
clean start—so I got my newspaper people to put him into my shoes, 
such as they are. He’ll do it well—and he can write, into the 
bargain.” 

“‘ But why should he step into anybody’s shoes? Is there no new 
place in the world—even for a man ?” 

“* Well, any way there wasn’t room in my shoes for two.” 

“‘ But what were yours ?” 

“ Didn’t I tell you? I was going to Africa.” 

“ Africa? Ah,” she exclaimed with a breathless start, “forgive 
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me—if you can! Jou are he—my hero—miserable, blind idiot that 
I have been not to have known it before !” 

“ Beatrice !” he exclaimed, amazed. 

“You say you have done nothing! Why should you be ashamed ? 
And now you are giving up the field of your glory to save another 
man’s soul !” 

“ Beatrice—you don’t know what you are saying ”—— 

“TI do! And you say you do not deserve—you deserve no 
woman, none, for there is not one who deserves ”——— 

‘I only want to deserve one,” said Dick Burnett, simply. But he 
was not quite a fool: he was not quite unable to read her cheeks 
and her eyes. “Does she think I have tried my best to deserve 
her? Beatrice—will you be my wife now ?” 

““Yes—-if you will take me—broken-souled as I am,” she said, 
bursting into. tears as he took her io his heart and held her there. 


So patience had its reward. And the new story that issued 
thence must still be going on, and cannot be told for very many 
years. Perhaps.amid strange scenes and from a fresh outset the tinge of 
poetry and chivalry that only turned to weeds in the dreamland of 
Abel Herrick the hurdle-maker grew, in the throng of action, into 
the flowers. that they were surely meant to be. Perhaps from Africa 
will come a better poem than “The Wars of the Stars.” 

Such. is.quite possible. Only this I know, that Cornelius Boswell 
the tinker when he brags in his cups of “ My son the lawyer, who 
I’m pushing to the top of the tree and who'll give me a pull when 
he’s there,” gave his son the highest push up when he pulled him 
down. “A Dog and his Shadow” indeed! Dogs and their 
Shadows are we all. 


THE END. 
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TABLE TALK. 


BY SYLVANUS URBAN, GENTLEMAN. 





Mr. Kar BLinp sends me an interesting batch of notes upon 
Miss Louisa Frampton’s story of “ The Little White Woman of Berlin 
Palace,” which led off my Table Talk last month. In superstitious 
circles of the higher as well as of the lower ranks in Germany, Mr. 
Blind says, there has always been a good deal of ghost-talk about the 
Weisse Frau and the Ahn-Frau—the White Woman and the Ances- 
tress. The “ Legend of Berlin Palace” is not peculiar to the House 
of Hohenzollern, but is part and parcel of a mythological conception 
once extending throughout the Teutonic races, and still lingering in 
places all over Germany, in connection with princely palaces and 
with the castles and mansions of the nobility. In each locality the 
legend assumes a special and semi-historical local character ; but the 
central idea remains : and these essential features of the story lead us 
back by the clearest association to the grand and elaborate mythology 
of our Germanic forefathers, wherein images of beauty and of horror 
are often strangely blended. The White Woman was seen a few years 
ago, by those who believe in her, in the Hofburg. at Vienna, where, 
as in other palaces, she now and then perambulates the castle at mid- 
night by way of giving forewarning of an imperial or royal death or of 
some other terrible event. ‘I remember hearing in early youth” 
—continues Mr. Blind—“ the White Woman mentioned in words of 
terror in connection with the ruling house of Baden ; and I recollect 
some current stories that were afloat, in those days, of the White 
Woman having been personated by Court schemers for the purpose 
of compassing their political objects by working upon the poorly cul- 
tivated minds of certain exalted personages.” There are historical 
instances im which the ghosts have been “collared” and exposed. The 
aristocratic family of Neuhaus and Rosenberg in Bohemia is famous 
for its Weisse Frau and its Ahn-Frau ; and'in this case, especially, the 
ghost is presented in such semi-historical. colours as to indicate clearly 
its mythological origin. The White Woman is always the ancestress 
of the house, and whenever she has a name it is Bertha. The fol- 
lowing passages must be given in Mr. Blind’s exact words :— 


Now, Bertha, Berchta, Perchta, or Pérahta, is itself but another word for 
«« White” Woman. The word Bertha comes from a root which means shining 
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light, typified by white. In the ancestral legends of Teutonic ruling families a 
great many Berthas occur. Bertha was said to have been the name of the mother 
of Karl the Great, the Frankish emperor, whom Frenchmen call ‘“‘ Charlemagne,” 
but who was a full-blooded Teuton, careful of his German speech, and usually 
dressed in his national Frankish garb. The Bertha who is alleged to have been 
the mother of that warrior-monarch belongs not, however, to history but to the 
circle of myths of a pre-Christian time. A stag—so the fable runs—led Pipin, 
the father of Karl the Great, to the sylvan retreat where Bertha had found an 
asylum, after her would-be murderers had regarded her as dead. She is described 
in an old French record as Berthe as grans piés—i.e., Bertha the large-footed ; 
an expression which corresponds with the Old German Serhte mit dem fuoze. 
This large foot of the mythic ancestress of the House of the Kerlings, or 
Carclingians, was represented in sculptures of old French and Burgundian 
churches as a swan’s foot—or rather a goose-foot ! The queen in question is there- 
fore called Reine aux pieds d’oison—clearly not a human being, but a fairy-form 
belonging to mythology. 

It is noteworthy that the White Woman of palaces, castles, and 
mansions is not only always “ Bertha,” but is usually identified by her 
large swan or goose-foot. We turn now from mythological history to 
pure mythology :— 

Woden, the All-father, had a consort, Freia, whose figure has branched out 
into several deities, arising from the different attributes or appellations of that 
goddess, who was a Goddess cf Love and Domestic Virtues, as well as a Mother 
of Life, in whose heavenly region the Unborn dwelt. On account of her charms 
Freia was called, or transfigured into “‘ Holda.” Owing to the light and the 
shimmer which surrounded her even in the darkness of night, she became 
Pérahta, Perchta, or “ Bertha.” In a great many tales still current in German 
folk-lore she was, and’ is, represented as being of snow-white body, clad in a 
white garment; her white head-gear and robe being moreover covered with a 
white veil. She is dressed in white from head to foot—a perfect ‘‘ White 
Woman,” 

Thus we find ourselves upon the trace of a mythological figure whose attribute 
is white; whose name is Bertha ; and who, as a Mother of Life, is easily converted 
into an Elder-mother or Ancestress. Now, in the genealogical tables of Anglo- 
Saxon and other Germanic dynasties, Woden or Odin—the consort of Freia- 
Holda, Bertha, or of Frigg—figures as an ancestor.* We cannot therefore 
wonder that a “‘ White Woman,” of the name of “ Bertha,” should figure in the 








* I have shown elsewhere that this does not incontestably and invariably point 
to a supposed divine descent of those royal families. Besides the Odin of mytho- 
logy, there is a half-historical, half-mythical Odin, the reputed common ancestor 
of Anglo-Saxon, Norwegian, Danish, and German kingly families. Thus, the 
Norse Langfedgatal, or Royal Genealogy, fabulously begins with Japhet, the 
son of Noah; then goes through a confused list of names from the Greek, Per- 
sian, and Trojan legendary cycle; but finally gives a list of Germanic names from 
Thor to Finn, Frealaf, +e **Voden, whom we call Oden.” Here, a Thor 


precedes an Oden ; whereas, in mythology, Thor is Odin’s son. The Langfedgatal 
styles this heroic Oden, who lived in Asgard, near the Black Sea, a King of 
Tyrk-land, which makes him a ruler, not only over a Teutonic people, but also 
over Turanian races near the Caspian Sea. However, for all practical purposes, 
the semi-historical, semi-mythic, or half-divine Odin afterwards slides into, and is 
confused with, the Udin who thrones in Walhalla. 
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legendary pedigree of German princes and nobles as their ancestress, The 
spectre, whose apparition in their castles portends the death of some member of 
the family, or some other tragic event, is consequently none else than the ances- 
tress who either calls back her descendants to the region she herself inhabits, or 
wishes to give them important warning. The idea of the Weisse Frau and the 
Ahn-Frau being the harbinger of death points all the more closely to Germanic 
mythology, because Freia-Bertha was, like All-father himself, supposed to be in 
the habit of receiving the souls of the departed. The Mother of Life was also a 
Ruler of the Dead, In the Edda, where Freyja and Frigg, originally one, are 
already two separate divine figures, it is said that the former could, like Odin, 
choose daily one half of those who had fallen in battle, to receive them as her 
companions in Folkwang. The identity between the goddess and the ancestress 
of kings and nobles—who, with the pride of rulers by right divine, trace their 
pedigree to celestial origin—is thus fully established. 

Mr. Karl Blind turns next to the swan’s foot or goose-foot 
of ancient Burgundian queens, among whom the name of Bertha 
occurs :-— 


In her earliest form, Freia-Holda-Bertha was a storm goddess, the wife of the 
ruler of the winds and the clouds, by whom she is chased, even as the cloud is 
by the wind. Minor cloud-goddesses, or cloud-women, surround her; in some 
myths they are conceived as horses or swans. They are the swift-running, fast- 
sailing cloudlets, of sombrer or more silvery hue. Freia herself was in this way 
at first regarded as a Walkyrian Swan-Virgin. Later on, when the period of 
mythic decay sets in, nothing remains of the characteristics of the Swan-Virgin, 
or of the swan, but the foot. For the swan, under a new deterioration of the 
old creed, a goose is substituted. A goose-foot then is changed into a flat foot, 
a large foot, even a club foot—and so, out of a Goddess Freia-Bertha, the Mother 
of Life, who originally was a Swan-Virgin, we get Berthas, ancestresses of 
kings, who are represented as swan-footed, goose-footed, flat-footed, and club- 
footed—an unseemly change very frequent in the domain of decaying creeds. 

My correspondent deals next with the heavy, tapping walking- 
stick, sometimes carried by the White Woman of the German castles. 
Here again we go back to Teutonic mythology :— 


The distaff may be said to have been one of the attributes of the goddess who 
represented not only amorousness, but also housewifely accomplishments. 
About Twelfth-night time—it was once fabled, and it is believed even now in 
some dark nooks and» corners where superstition lingers—a fairy, called Freia or 
Berchta, visits the households, looking after the industry of the maidens at the 
spinning wheel. “Bertha with the distaff” is therefore also the name of that 
mythic mother of Karl the Great, whose image had been evolved out of an 
ancient Teutonic creed. In the usual course of the deterioration of mythic 
belief, the distaff of Freia-Bertha, the white goddess, degenerates into a heavy 
staff, carried by a spectral white woman. 


“Such,” concludes Mr. Blind, “‘is the real origin of the Legend of 
Berlin Palace. And these superstitions will never be quite rooted out 
until their scientific treatment has been popularised and brought 
home to the understanding of the masses. When that shall be 
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done, superstition will vanish, to make place for the poetical 
enjoyment of tales which, even under a cover of ghastliness, have 
sometimes traits of considerable charm.” 





At the recent Shakespeare Birthday Feast of the Urban Club, 
Mr. Furnivall complained that even yet Shakespeare is not ade- 
quately appreciated among us; whereat the members of the club 
demurred. I hardly know how to form a judgment between the 
learned connotator and those by whom his observations were 
challenged, but in defence of Shakespeare’s countrymen and country- 
women it must be urged that never in the history of secular litera- 
ture has there been a hero holding so bright a place in the hearts of 
so many millions at once of the lettered and the unlearned. Mr. 
Furnivall seems a little too much to measure the estimation in which 
the poet is held by the amount of labour that is expended in the 
analysis of his words and in the building up of the great man’s 
biography—or the story of his inner and intellectual life—by an 
ingenious and loving consideration of what he has written. But are 
not Shakespeare’s phrases on everybody’s lips? And who and 
where are the people in the realms of whose imagination Othello 
and Desdemona, Lear and Cordelia, Lady Macbeth, Hamlet, Rosa- 
lind, Shylock, Portia—all the wonderful host of heroes and heroines 
—are not inspired spirits? Where are‘the abodes of men and women 
and children so dark that these names do not conjure up ideas and 
recall impressions and visions? This, I think, is the monument of 
appreciation which the Man of Stratford would value most. 





I am constrained to agree with Signor Ernesto Rossi that we are 
not justified in making overmuch of the fact that Hamlet was a 
Teuton, and I concur with him in thinking that it should be a 
leading law of the actor’s art to feel with the character he personates, 
and to give such outward form and expression to the passions of the 
character as suggest themselves to the actors mind when he has 
done his utmost to put himself in the place of him whose part he 
plays. If an Italian may personate Hamlet, let us go and study 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet from the point of view of the Italian who has 
sought to rise to the height of Shakespeare’s conception. I would 
not ask Rossi or Salvini or any other artist to.go to Copenhagen and 
study Danish princes and Danish men of speculative mood, as certain 
popular vocalists have studied the Africans of the Southern States of 
America. Probably the author of Hamlet himself never saw a 
Danish prince, and had made no special and particular study of 
Danish character. 
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A THOUSAND pens.will, no doubt, essay to write, as a chapter ‘by 
itself, the history of the one hundred years commemorated in the cele- 
bration of the centennial anniversary of American Independence. It 
is a fine text to write from, because it suggests, perhaps better than any 
other incident, the character of the century that is rounded off this 
summer. The 4th of July, 1776, was the beginning of the age of the 
realisation of the modern spirit in modern institutions, following tpon 
an age of criticism. Courageous action followed upon daring specu- 
lation. We have had a hundred years of it, but nothing is finished, 
there is no symmetry anywhere, and no rest. We shall get upon a hill 
at this centenary celebration, and look round, and glorify ourselves, 
not without some justification ; but at the same time we shall see 
American civilisation, European civilisation, Asiatic civilisation— 
Anglo-Saxon civilisation everywhere—fringed around with barbarism 
and with savages as was the civilisation of the Roman Empire. 





From the deck of the steamship Queensland my friend and now 
antipodean contributor Red Spinner, on a dark and miserable 
January day, did not take a rose-coloured view of the attractions of 
the river Tyne, and his observations on that subject in the opening 
passages of his “ Ocean Log” have called forth champions prepared 
- to break a lance with Mr. Senior in defence of the Northumberland 
river. Mr. G. R. Hedley especially appeals to Mr. SYLvANUS URBAN 
on this point, saying that while he is a great admirer of Red Spinner’s 
descriptions of English rivers, and is fain to admit that he has not 
done much injustice to the aspects of the Tyne between Newcastle 
and Tynemouth, he protests that the words in Red Spinner’s text : 
“Far up in the country the young stream adds to the beauty of 
Northumberland landscape, and affords good sport to the angler,” 
are wholly inadequate and all too cold to-apply to the almost 
incomparable beauty and interest of the upper Tyne. Here I 
cannot do better than quote largely from Mr. Hedley’s letter :— 

The truth is that this river, as soon as you get above Ryton, only four miles 
from Newcastle, is one of unsurpassable loveliness, is the haunt of the angler, 
the artist, and the tourist, and will, I trust, long remain so, notwithstanding the 
few factories and collieries that appear at long intervals upon its shores. Beyond 
Ryton the banks of the Tyne spread out in gentle acclivities north and south 
through many miles until the stream is joined by the North Tyne at Hexham, 
and the South Tyne at Haltwhistle. From a point below the reception of these 
two tributaries the river widens very much, and there is richly wooded country 
on either hand through some five-and-twenty miles of the river’s course. Far 
away north and south the land is broken and undulating, and remarkable for its 
fertility ; the timber is very fine, and all the outlines of the scenery are bold and 
picturesque. Men of mark have been born on the banks of this river. Wylam 
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gave birth to George Stephenson, Cherryburn to Thomas Bewick, Minsteracres to 
Lough, Haydonbridge to Martin. Numerous scenes on the banks of the Tyne 
may be found in Bewick’s woodcuts. Bywell, the seat of W. B. Beaumont, M.P., 
is the constant resort of famous artists, and is so rich, so sumptuous, so varied in 
its rural beauty that it may compare with any scenery of a similar character in 
Europe. One of the largest éaks in the kingdom is here. A little to the east is 
Prudhoe Castle, now belonging to the Duke of Northumberland, but in ancient 
days a stronghold of the great feudal family of Umfraville. This castle is the 
subject of one of Turner’s finest landscapes, and gave rise to the following sonnet 
by the present correspondent of the Gentleman’s Magazine :— 


Beautific pile whither the sunbows play 

At earliest morn, and leave the last at even, 
Thy time-worn turrets shooting high and gray 

Seem hostel meet halfway ’twixt earth and heaven— 
And all is peace within thy court and keep, 

The dull chain clanks o’er chaféd limbs no more— 
Round thy hoar walls sere moss and ivy creep 

And roam sleek pads where war steeds paw’d of yore. 
Serenely tranquil are thy knolls of beech, 

Thy moat of leaves, and sheeny shining steep— 
The caw of rooklets or the lone owl’s screech 

Is all of sound; save when with crankéd sweep 
The brown bat cuffs the leaves or beetles drone, 

Or cocks do crow or mill-wheels patter on. 
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STABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS. 

The advantages of Iron M and other fittings for Stables are now sc fuliy recognised, that it is 
te find stables in which valuable animals are kept without them. The fittings of a stable should be of such 
kind as to prevent the possibility of a vicious or restless horse injuring himself, and to conduce in the most 
perfect manner ible to cleanliness and health. Tue St. Pancras Ironwork Company has 
a vast number of improvements in every detail of stable fittings, so that complete. safety ~~ be secured by 

ng them. The pany’s i ions have been adop' y 3 Her Majesty the Queen, H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales, and the other members of the Royal Family; by the Imperial and Koyal Families of France, 
Gommany, Healy’ the Viceroy of Egypt, and many other Princes; and by the leading members of the aristocracy 
A great SES Resre Bon, cht Homers Roop EUthen sup be cee te, Ge canete ade 
at Sr. Pancras Ironworks, within five minutes’ walk of the Midland, Great Northera, 

aad Metropolitan Railway Stations at King’s Cross. 


Full Catalogue and Price List forwarded post free for 14 Stamps, ’ 
8TABLES AND STABLE FITTINGS, 


A Treatise on the best methods of constructing and fitting up Stables. Price 1s. 6d., or 


post free for 20 stamps. 
THE ST. PANCRAS IRONWORK CO., ST. PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


A BEAUTIFUL SET OF TEETH. 
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Do so at Oncz, 
And you will never use any 
Other PREPARATION 
FOR THE TEETH, 


essrs. JOHN GO8NE LL&Co., 93, UpperThames&t., London, 


AND YOU WILL RECEIVE PREPAID A POT BY RETURN OF POST. 
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GOODALL'S WORLD-RENOWNED HOUSE- 
~ HOLD SPECIALITIES. 


GCODALL’S QUININE WINE, 
Y ORKSHIRE RELISH. 











GOCODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 





D*: HASSALL’S FOOD. 


A ae _4 some t trial solicited from those who have not yet tried these splendid preparations. 


~  GOODALL’S BAKING POWDER. 


The best in the World. 
The cheapest, because the best: indispensable to every household; and an 
inestimable boon to housewives. Makes delicious puddings without eggs, Pastry 
without butter, and beautiful light Bread without yeast. 


Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemin ae in at Packets, 6d., 1s., 1s. 6d., 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co, Leeds. 
YORKSHIRE RELISH. 


AS rae The most delicious Sauce in the World. 

; a * This cheap and excellent Sauce makes the plainest viands palatable, and the 
: ; daintiest dishes more delicious. To Chops, Steaks, Fish, &c., it is incomparable. 
Sold by Grocers, Oilmen, Chemists, &c., in Bottles, 6d. 7 and 2s. each. 


Prepared by GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Go, Leeds 
GOODALL’S QUININE WINE. 

The best, cheapest, and most agreeable Tonic yet introduced. The best remedy 
known for Indigestion, Loss of Appetite, General Debility, &c. Restores delicate 


invalids to health and vigour. 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, &c., at 1s., 18. 14d., 28., and 2s. 3d. per bottle. 


Prepared byGOODALL, BACK HOU SE, & Co,, Leeds. 


DR. HASSALL’S FOOD 
For Infants, Children, and Invalids. 


Dr. Artuur Hitt Hassatt, M.D., the inventor, recommends this as the best and most nourishing 
of all Infants’ and Invalids’ Foods which have hitherto been brought before the public. It contains 
every requisite for the full and healthy support and development of the human body, and is toa 
considerable extent self-digestive. Recommended by the Lancet and Medical facuity, &c. Sold-by 
Druggists, Grocers, Oilmen. &c., in Tins, 6d.,-18., 2s., 38. 6d., 6s., 13s., and 28s. each. 


Extract from the Lancet, February 20th, 1875.—‘‘ One of the best Foods that has yet been devised.” 
Extract from the Medscal Press and Circular, ap oy roth, 1875. nets Like the two most perfect types of 
Food, Milk and Bread, this Food contains al! the necessary s for e and growth.” 

Extract from C. Estcourt, Public Food Analyst for ee a han —** Seaskeati Food for Infants or 
persons of an - estive power. 

Extract from pees Hill, » Medical Officer of Health, Birmingham.—“ A nutritious, readily 
digestible, and very sagregbie Food, adapted for Infants, Children, and Invalids.” 

Extract from W. Jrench, M Medical Officer of Health, Liverpool. —* Your Food isa valuable 
addition to the dietetics of the sick room.” 

Extract from I. Campbell Brown, M.D., Public Food Analyst for Liverpool.—‘ Far more desirable 
as a Food for young ebildren than the numerous starchy foods which are so much in use.’ 

Extract from the British Medical Fournal. —* Itassimilates in its nutritive value closely to milk, 
the natural Food for Infants.” 





























TESTIMONIAL. Padiham, April oth, 1875. 
Dear Sirs,—Be kind enough to send me two more bores of Dr. Hassall’s Food; it has has answered 

well — aw child. —Yours truly, J. G. B. 
Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse, & Co., Leeds. 

TEST IMOMIAL. Liverpool, April 2oth, 1875. 
GENTLEMEN, —It is with the greatest pleasure an pate that I bear conineny to thé value 


Dr. Hassall’s Food as being the most nutritious fae I ever used, and easy of JORN L.” a ay 4 
vital importance to an invalid like <a sincerely, L BEVAN 
To Goodhall, eae ay & Co., 
ADVICE TO ‘MOTH HER 
lf would have a “children properly fed, use Dr. Hassall’s Food, and thereby protect them 
from the bad effects, amounting to.starvation, by using foods devoid of all nutritive qualities. . 





A weatise by Artuur Hi Hassatt, M.D. Lond., the inventor, on the “ Alimentation of 
‘ In fants, Children, and Invalids,” sent POST FREE on application to the 


Manufacturers: GOODALL, BACKHOUSE, & Co., Leeds. 
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First Class Medals to Maw & Co., Exhibition of 1862; Dublin, 1865; and Oporto. 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED AND ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS. 





Combining a highly decorative and econo- 
mical substitute tor ordinary floors and their 
perishable coverings. MAW & CO.’S pat- 
tern-book, the work of = first far~ spore of 
the day, forwarded, togeth 

designs and estimates for every Tina of floor 
and wall tiling. 

Spectnane may be seen also at MAW & 
CO.’S Manchester Agent, WILLIAM 
DALE, 50, Je Dalton Street ; and Lon- 
don Agents, W. B. SIMPSON & SONS, 
456, West Strand. 

Liverpool Agents, JOHN POWELL & 
CO., 10, St. George’s Crescent. 


BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 








LLOYD’S 


ROSEMARY HAIR CLEANER 


IS THE BEST, 


AND MAKES THE BEST HAIR-WASH. 





Stimulating in the Spring, refreshing in the 
Summer, invigorating in the Autumn, and grate- 
ful in the Winter. Price 6d. per packet, post 
free, from the Inventor, H. Ltoyp, Totnes, and 


J. RUSTON, Chemist, Exeter. 
Established more than Half a Century, 


RICHARD MATHEWS & CoWr., 


OLD WHISKEY 
AND LIQUEUR BRANDY MERCHANTS, 


92, ALBANY STREET, 
REGENT’ S PARK, LONDON, 


Having Sagent inquiries from Members of 
the Carlton Club to know if they can be supplied 
with WHISKEY the same as supplied to the 
Club, they beg most respectfully to inform them 
that they will feel much honoured by receiving 
their commands for any quantity (not iess than 
two gallons). R: M. & Co. have for noe. years 
past been cose large stocks of Brandy 
and Whiskey m bond, and are now in position to 
= them at the foliowing ages and prices for 





ash : 
Finest Champagne Brandy 20 yrs.old, 54s. per gall. 
14 42s. 


” ” ” 10 ” 36s. ” 
—» ” ” 7 ” 30s. ” 
” ” ” 4 ” 278. ” 
” ” ” 3 oo» 248- 
” ” ” 2 ” 21s. ” 
Brown - er one 6a” 


Scotch Whiskey waininaeeiihn 
(Same as emagiied to the Carlton Ciub, ty 


” ” ” ” 21S. 59 


” 18s. 55 
Irish Whiskey (John } 10 ons 
Jameson and Sons) ad — # 
” 218. 5 
Gin’ (Tanqueray and Sons) .......-...- 14s. 
Samples forwarded on Application. 
N.B.—The Scotch Whiskey is a blend ‘of the 
finest Glenlivat, sets and ager see ypon and has 
been bonded in old Madeira pipes and Sherry 
butts. It is therefore a pale straw colour and 
very mellow. 





A FAMILY TREASURE. 









HAIR WASH 
ts made by 


BUTLER’S 


Introduced in 1850. 
Sold in packets by all 


Wycombe, for 6 sidings Oreddreet. 
mA oe Beware of spurious imitations. 
H. MULLINER, 


Coachbuilder, 
NORTHAMPTON, 


Begs to state that the old Carriage Works— 
established 1760—are still carried on, and that 
no efforts will be spared to maintain the well 
known reputation for style, materials, and work- 
manship. 


DESIGNS a ESTIMATES FORWARDED AS USUAL, 
Customers waited on. 
An unusually large selection of CARRIAGES 
> STOCK, many good Secondhand ones very 
eap. 


ANéLO- Durch OysteR COMPANY 


OrFice AND Depot :— 


44, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Directors. 
Count A. V. Ranpwyck, 16 Canal, The Hague, 
ollan 
Mr. J. D. STRATTON, 13 and 14, James Street, 
ovent Garden, London. 











The Directors of this Company beg to announce 
that they are now prepared to supply, in fine 
condition, Real Dutch Native Oysters, from Reds 
owned and cultivated by themselves. As they 
sell only for cash, all orders must be accompanied 
by a remittance. Attention to this will ensure 
immediate age By Order, 

. TARRANT, Manager. 
PRICES —1s. 6d. — 
Barrels, "Sa od. tn. 64. en in Packages or, Opened 
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CAUTION I—HY. ARCHER & 00 8 


REGISTERED 
GOLDEN PACKET TOBACCOS,— 


It having come to our knowledge that 


the mode adopted by us of packing our 
Golden Tobaccos is being closely imitated, 
we hereby caution the Trade and the 
Public when purchasing our Tobaccos to 
see that the 


Label on each Packet bears our 
Name and Trade Mark. 





WHOLESALE ONLY OF 


HY. ARCHER & CO., 
Manufacturers, 170 & 172, BOROUGH, S.E. 
AND RETAIL THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM. 
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THE EXAMINER: 


An Independent Weekly Review of Politics, Literature, Science, 
and Art. 


(ESTABLISHED 1808.) 








28 PAGES, PRICE 8p.; PER POST, 8p. ; ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 15s, 





“The main objects of Tun Examiner newspaper,” ” said Leicnx Hunt of the work which he and his 
brother Joun Hunt commenced i in 1808, “* were to assist in producing reform in Parliament, liberali 
of opinion in general especially fi from and a fusion ri literary tastes into 
subjects whatever.” Great advances have been made in political, social, and pee 5 | during 
the = seven 7 ev which the lifetime of Taz Examiner already covers, and many good refor reforms, in 
which Leion Hunt, Atsany Fonstanguet, Joun Stuart Mitt, and their 
have been achieved ; but these reforms have only prepared the way for others yet to be effected. Tue 
Examiner, in accordance with its original principles and traditions, attempts to do as much 
useful service to the cause of progress now as it has done in former years. It strives honestly and 
heartily to aid its readers in forming sound opinions concerning the important events of the 
day, and in drawing therefrom such conclusions as m 4 ~~ wise thought and —— action 
towards the removal of errors and abuses from which the world still suffers, and the 
development of views that ; are aoseseaty to the increased well-being of all classes of ele. 

As many ind give to their opinions in the pages of Tus Examiner, 
and none of them claim to be infallible, no attempt is made to obtain complete agreement in 
the views put forward ; but in the fundamental principles which prompt them there is no variation. 


“THE EXAMINER” IS PUBLISHED ON SATURDAYS, IN TIME FOR THE 
EARLY MORNING MAILS. 


London: E. DALLOW, 136, Strand. 
AND OF ALL NEWSVENDORS IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 























GAS STOVES 


HEATING & COOKING. 


eee rn ey ore eee 


The most cheerful and effective, 
also the best GAS BOILERS for 
Heating BATHS, CONSERVA- 
TORIES, &c., at 


T. H. PHILLIPS’S, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


FEATHERSTONE BUILDINGS, HOLBORN, 
LONDON. 
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IMPERIAL FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
_ 1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
InstiTuTED 1803. Capital, £1,600,000. Paid up and invested, £700,000. 
The distinguishing characteristics of this Company are :— 

Moderate Rates; Undoubted Security; Prompt and Liberal Settlement of Claims. 


Every Information and Forms of Proposal can be obtained from the Offices of the Com ny, or at 
any ofits Agencies throughout the Kingdom. E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 











———— 











: 
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We etts ber wen}. oeerr.) 


JOSEPH “GILLOTTS 


CELEBRATED 


STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


! 























GREENSILL’S FAR-FAMED MONA BOUQUET. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


7 he increasing popularity of this anquisite Perfume ts a proof of tts excellence and superior gualities 


T. S. GREENSILL, 78, Strand Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
Bona-fide Proprietor and Maker. 





AGENTS.—Lonpor: J. Sanger and Son; S. Maw, Son, and Thompson; Wm. Edwards; 

F. Newbery and Sons; Wm. Mather; Barclay and Sons ; Whittaker and Grossmith. LiverPoor: 

Evans, Sons and Ce.; Clay, Dod, and Case; R. Sumner and Co.; Raimes and Co. MANCHESTER: 

. Woolley; Lynch and Bateman; Jewsbury and Brown. Epinsurca: Duncan and Flockhart; 

gand Barker. Dupiin: M‘Master, Hodgson and Co. York: Sutcliffe and Headley; Clark, 

Bleasdale and Co. Tuirsxk: Wm. Foggitt. Bristot: Ferris andCo. Lexps: Goodall, Backhouse 
and Co. Birmincuam: Jno. Churchill and Son. 


Introduced in 1852.) TRADE MARK—TOWER OF REFUGE (Registered 


| 


Relief from Cough in Ten Minutes.| SHOOTING BOOTS. 


HAYMAN’S W. SPARKES HALL & CO, 


Can confidently recommend their 
BALSAM OF HOREHOUND, | Porpoise Hide Shooting Boots, 


For Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, and all dis- | Which being made of the finest selected Skins 
orders of the Chest and Lungs. It promotes ex- and best Workmanship, will be found not only 
pectoration, abates fever, and allays the Cough. | durable, but of great comfort to the wearer. 
Agreeable to the palate, it is administered with The advantage of Porpoise Leather is that it 
ease and safety to Children, as well as Adults. It never gets hard after being wet. 
will be found to give instantaneous relief, and if 
persevered in it will scarcely ever fail to effect 
arapid curé. It HAS A MOST PLEASANT TASTE. 

In tHe Nursery it is invaluable, as children W. Sparkes Hall & Co., Bootmakers to 
are fond of it, and take it eagerly. Immediately 
it is taken coughing ceases, restlessness is gone, H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
and refreshing sleep ensues. No lady who has crit See Cae 
once tried it would ever afterwards be without it. | ‘LH. THE CROWN PRINCE OF GERMANY. 
rapeee only by A. HAYMAN, Chemist, Neath; THE MARQUIS OF LORNE, &c 
sold in bottles, at 1s. 14d. and =. each by ali 


respectable chemists in the United Kingdom. 310, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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ABSOLUTE SECURITY AGAINST FIRE AND BURGLARY. 


THE SICKER 


DOUBLE-GRIP BOLT SAFES, 
STRONG ROOMS, &c, 


Intersected with ApAMANtTINE STEEL, which 
NO DRILL OR POWER CAW PENETRATE. 

And fitted with the unpickable Duplex Locks. 
THE ONLY SAFE WHICH CANNOT 
BE OPENED WITHOUT THE KEY. 

Used in the International Exhibitions and 
leading Banking, Bullion, cious Stone and 
ewellery Establishments throughout the 
ingdom. 
PATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
THE SICKER SAFE AND STRONG ROOM 
COMPANY, Limited. 


BIRMINGHAM. 
London Depot :—37, QUEEN ST., CANNON ST., EC, 








WARRANTED FREE From LEAD & POISONOUS INGREDIENTS 





Lineham’s (Registered World’ s) Hair Dressing Balsam, 1/6 & 3/- 
Lineham’s British Excelsior Grey Hair Regenerator at 2/6. 
(Professor Atifield’s, F.R.C.8,, Report en every Bottle.) 
Lineham’s Instantaneous Grey Whisker and Hair Dye, 2/6. 
MAY BE OBTAINED THROUGH ANY CHEMIST OR PERFUMER. 





(Fees GOLD JEWELLERY 


is the only perfect substitute for 18-carat 
gold. The Fégaro says it is “‘ One of the most 
unique Uiscoveries of the age, and so closely 
resembles the finest 18-carat gold as to practi- 
cally defy distinction.” The Court Fournad says 
“ Chains, bracelets, and lockets of the material 
are in a rance equal to gold, and wear as 
well.” The f¥eweller says “ The beauty of an 
article of jewellery is almost the best proof that 
it has been manufactured by C, C.’Rowe, and is 
what is called ‘ Oroide Gold,’ an imitation which, 
with but few exceptions, excels its prototype, and 
at a twentieth of the cost.” 
Opinions of the press and price lists are sent 
om free to any address, op «pplication to 
. C. ROWE, at the sole depot, 88, Brompton 
Road, South Kensington, London. 





PACE Woopcoack: 


WIND PILLS 


GOOD for the cure of WIND ON THE STOMACH. 
GOOD for the cure of INDIGESTI «N. 

GOOD for the cure of SICK HEA!) ACHE. 

GOOD for the cure of HRARTBURN. 

GOOD for the cure of BILIOUSNESS. 

GOOD for the cure of LIVER COMPLAINT. 


GOOD for the cure of ALL COMPLAINTS from a 
heordered state of the STOMACH, Towkisn 





each; or should any difficulty occur, en- 

Stamps, according to size, to rAGE 
Lincoln flouse, St Faith's, Norwich, 
), and they will be sent free by return 





R. ROBERTS’ 


POOR MAN'S FRIEND! 


} confidently recommended to the 
Public as an untailing remedy for WOUNDS 
of every description, Burns, Scalds, Chilblains, 
Scorbutic Eruptions, Sore and Inflamed Eyes, &c. 

Sold in Pots, 1s. 1§d., 2s. od., rxs., and 22s. 
each. ALSO HIS 


PILULA ANTISCROPHULA, 


R ALTERATIVE PILLS, 

For Scrophuila, Leprosy, and all Skin Diseases 

Proved by Sixty Years’ experience to be one 
of the best Alterative ‘Medicines ever offered to 
the Public. They may be taken at all times, 
without confinement or change of diet. Sold in 
boxes, rs. r§d., 2s. od., 4s. 6d., r1s., and 22s. each. 

Sold wholesale by the Proprietors, BEACH & 
BARNICOTT, Bridport, and retail by all -re- 
spectable Medicine Vendors. 


PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 





Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon Dentist, 
57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON. 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum) 


Has obtained Her Majesty’s Royal Letters 
Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapt- 
ing- -Prize Medal ad a and Paris)—Artificial 
Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. Pamphlet 
gratis and post free. 
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COUGHS,GOLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, FEVERS, 


AGUE, ‘SPASMS, DIARRHCEA, uc. 
DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


A FEW DOSES QUITE EFFECTUAL. 


CAUTION.—The extrnendinary medical bee on the effic ot Chlorod render it of vital 
nrg Cironooytn' onthe Governmen genuine, which bears the —~ 4 words, “Dr. J. Cozs 
5 et 's CHLoRopyns ”’ on the Stamp. 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated roa .. Coius Browns was undoubtedly the inventor of 
that the whole -wdpen’ | of the Delediant Freeman was deliberately untrue. 
Lord- Saad Jumnes Temes stated that the Defendant had made a deliberate 


dB ists LSE SS C. Browns the inventor 
em throughos J. was 











From W.C. Wirximson, Esq., F.R.C.S., Spalding. 
«cota rates pbs wd pei coh the benefit is very marked indeed.” 


Fyrom Dr. B, J. Bourton & Co., Horncastle. 
oud have mado pretty extensive use of Chlorodyne in our practice lately, and look it as an 
excellent direct tive and Anti-spasmodic. It seems to allay pain and irritation in whatever 
an, teve: cause. It induces a of comfort and quietude no le by any 
oiber and from wha Tt ind feeling of fort ietude not obtainabl n'y 
° uaih—w—w_«_ oe wee other Sedatives, that it lea ves 20 





SOLD iW BOTTLES, Te. Thd., 22. Od., AND 48. 6d., BY ALL CHEMISTS. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell Street, W.O. 








The MECHANICAL operation of Scaling Teeth Superseded. 
COPP, SON, & CO.’S 


PEERLESS VEGETABLE ANTISEPTIC 


DENTAL SCALING POWDER, 


Subtle and powerful, luxurious and aromatic, has established itself with unexampled ney : 
sine gua mon of the toilet table. Going direct to the root root of the disease, and eradicating the very 
germ of decay, it obviates, and has entirely su the impairing ne endl qwoubleseess process 
ay mechaaical « scaling. It acts beneficially on enamel, irrenietibly removes tartar, preserves, 
strengthens, and gives to teeth a dazzling pearly whit ti absolutely 
insures to them , healthful, and health-giving vigour. yi 
y tful fragrance to the breath. 

ined and recommended by Dr. Eason Witxinson, 96, Mosley Street, Manchester; and 
De. Henny Ramssoruam, 16, Place, Leeds. 


Price 1s. 64., 2s. 6d., and 5s. each. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS, or sent, post free, + the Inventor and Proprietor, 
EDMUND COPP, Dentist, 6, Waterloo Road anchester. 











ele al FTHE ‘PERIOD 


NG SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALI 
Lic ICH atFis Hau TueUsuacs Space. ELeGaAnt| 
AOST DESIRABLE ACQUISITION TO THE PALACE 
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“HODKINSON & CLARKE 
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